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ss is in the grip of the So- 
viets, with all that that signifies 
of arbitrary rule, starvation, and ter- 
ror, and there is no indication that 
Lenin has any intention of relaxing 
his hold. The message of the British 
Government, transmitted through 
President Hymans of the League of 
Nations Assembly, conveyed no fresh 
news—it was merely a reminder to 
President Wilson of the responsibili- 
ties he had assumed and a plea for 
some action that might help. But 
what can the President do? His an- 
_ swer is excellent as far as it goes, but 
it is purely negative. The immediate 
cause of the trouble, he says, is the 
Treaty of Sévres and the failure of 
the Allies to enforce it. Over this 
he has no control. But there is an- 
other source of trouble. Along the 
Russian borders there is distrust and 
fear of war. Military intervention 
in Russia has failed. The Soviets 


contend that they are afraid to de- 
mobilize because they fear new at- 
tacks. Therefore, let the Allies make 
a public and solemn engagement not 
to undertake any further invasions of 
Russia, nor to tolerate such invasions 
by others. 
\ 
UCH a declaration would be ad- 
mirable and praiseworthy. It 
might even have some effect in Rus- 
sia itself, if only it could reach the 
people directly and not be colored by 
the Soviets to prove that capitalistic 
Governments were trembling before 
them. But it would not cause the 
Bolsheviki to withdraw from Arme- 
nia, nor would it reassure the other 
border states or nerve them to de- 
fend themselves against Soviet ag- 
gression. With this negative declar- 
ation should be its positive comple- 
ment. There should be an engage- 
ment equally solemn to defend these 
border states against Soviet attack. 
Now is the time to announce with au- 
thority that if Moscow picks a quar- 
rel in the spring and the Red armies 
cross their frontiers, they will be met 
with armed force. It may be good 
Tolstoyan doctrine to sit with your 
fingers crossed and “clearly place” 
the responsibility for the new war, 
but it will not save to civilization the 
poor little border nations against a 
ruthless and cynical enemy. 


N Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sat- 
urdays, Mr. Harding is for the 
League; on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays he is against it—such 
was the purport of a favorite brand 
of criticism during the campaign. In 
like manner, it now appears that on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
Mr. Harding is under the thumb of 
the Senatorial clique in the selection 
of his Cabinet, while on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays he calls his 


soul his own. But this chameleon- 
like behavior on the part of the 
Presidential candidate was really not 
in Mr. Harding but in the mind’s eye 
of a certain class of onlookers; and 
so far as we can judge, the same is 
true of the President-elect. Of 
course, whatever the Cabinet finally 
proves to be, it will always be open 
to any gifted journalist to assert that 
Mr. Harding’s choice was finally de- 
termined by the tossing of a penny. 


CONSPICUOUS feature of the 

housing trouble in New York 
has been the contrast between 
the large amount of money avail- 
able for the erection of business 
buildings—including movie houses 
and hotels as well as office buildings 
and stores—and the almost total ab- 
sence of such money for the con- 
struction of ordinary dwellings. The 
explanation, of course, is that great 
immediate profits were obtainable for 
the business buildings, and these 
would offset the loss to be expected 
on the capital investment when costs 
of construction went down with the 
general fall in prices. One of the 
largest title guarantee and trust com- 
panies in the city has recently stated 
that during the year 1920 it re- 
ceived only one application for a loan 
for apartment-house construction. 
The restrictive rent laws passed by 
the New York Legislature, the pros- 
pect of more of the same, and the 
failure of the city Government to 
put into effect the proposed tax-ex- 
emption measure are of course large- 
ly responsible for this state of things. 
Now comes Mr. Untermyer, who has 
been so vigorously conducting the in- 
vestigation of the Lockwood, Com- 
mittee, and proposes to show up the 
great profits that have been made by 
the owners of the great business 
buildings of New York. He says: 
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Within the last week the committee has 
prepared and sent to the owners of the prin- 
cipal office and loft buildings in the city of 
New York a comprehensive questionnaire 
calling upon them for balance sheets of the 
operations of their buildings and particularly 
for lists of leases recently made by them and 
the rents reserved in these leases as com- 
pared with rents of previous years. 

The obvious purpose of this information 
is to ascertain to what extent these gentle- 
men have been profiteering in rents. So 
long as the inquiry was confined to small 
owners of tenements and to residential 
properties the committee had the earnest 
support of the big men, but since it appears 
that they may be affected the tide has 
turned. 


NFORTUNATELY, nobody has 
ever yet defined the word “profi- 
teering’”’; and, whatever the defini- 
tion, very little attention has been 
paid to the question whether it is 
good policy to suppress it. One 
great source of confusion has been 
the almost universal overlooking of 
the question whether a rental of twice 
as manv dollars received in 1920, say, 
as were received in 1917, means a 
real doubling of the rent. If the 
dollar were permanently to have only 
half the purchasing power it used to 
have, people would undoubtedly soon- 
er or later come to see that the doub- 
ling of the rent was only apparent, 
not real. Many landlords have 
themselves contributed to the con- 
fusion by claiming that the increased 
rent was accounted for by the in- 
crease of their expenses for coal, re- 
pairs, janitor service, etc. Of course, 
as a rule, the increase in these ex- 
penses has been but a comparatively 
small fraction of the increase in the 
rents. The real ground of this in- 
crease has been in the main the state 
of demand and supply, and this in 
its turn has in the main reflected the 
change in the general level of prices. 
The case of the landlords would be 
very much stronger if it were rested 
frankly on the essential factors of 
the matter. When there has been 
an over-supply of housing, they have 
had to be content with returns quite 
inadequate to make their investments 
profitable; by the same token, in the 
opposite situation they have felt en- 
titled to an exceptionally good reve- 
nue. Unless this position is admit- 
ted to be fundamentally correct— 
even though a deviation from it may 
possibly be required in an emergency 
—how can it be expected that the 


money of investors shall be attracted 
to building enterprise? And un- 
less it is so attracted, how are we to 
get the housing we want? 


HE near future of Austria—which 
shall it be: union with Germany ; 
administration, until she is solvent, 
by some Allied instrument; or an- 
archy? Union with Germany is and 
will be resolutely opposed by France; 
for such union would not only con- 
siderably increase the numerical 
strength of the German Confedera- 
tion, already “overtopping,” but 
would drive a German wedge deep 
into the heart of Central Europe. And 
by union with Germany the differen- 
tia which gives the distinctive racy 
quality to Austrian art would prob- 
ably be merged and lost. 


— of a temporary control 

by the Allies must presuppose 
highest business efficiency, adequate 
financial backing, a policy pro-Aus- 
trian and without partiality to any 
other nation, and (most important) 
free trade with all parts of the for- 
mer Empire. It is quite possible to 
make of the Austrian Republic a 
model state. The territory is just 
the right size, the population of the 
ideal numerosity ; there are few love- 
lier regions on earth, there are few 
people more capable, more artistic, 
more likable. They have a capital 
which has only one rival for beauty. 
They need some tutoring in industrial 
and economic matters to hold their 
own with their shrewd neighbors. As 
masters of alien varieties and sub- 
varieties they made rather a mess of 
it, like almost every ruling people. 
But they are now happily rid of the 
Hapsburg. If they will repudiate im- 
perialism and adapt themselves to 
their material exigencies, they can 
maintain themselves on a generous, 


though not lavish scale; there is no. 


reason why the Austria of the future 
should not be, in the essential re- 
spects, in the arts, in science, a great 
deal more glorious than the Austria 
of the past. What a boon for Austria 
if a Hoover (a man of supreme 
business capacity, and, in addition, 
of culture and sympathetic imagina- 
tion, a kind of magnificent podesta) 


should identify himself with her for- 
tunes! Many times in history na- 
tions have been thus happily in debt 
to outlanders; as the young United 
States to Alexander Hamilton, Eng- 
land to William III. 


7 third. of the trinity of fates, 

any one of which is possible for 
Austria, is anarchy. France is trying 
to persuade the other Powers to join 
in a loan of some $250,000,000 to Aus- 
tria. Such a loan to a native Gov- 
ernment might stave off anarchy for 
a while, but what we must all desire 
is a fundamental solution. After the 
stupid mismanagement of the past 
two years, such a solution might seem 
too much to hope. How absurd! It 
is a sufficient comment, not on the 
humanity merely, but on the common- 
sense and sagacity, of the United 
States and the European Powers, that 
Austria should have been allowed to 
sink so low. Here is one of the 
world’s best assets going to smash, 
because, when it comes to common 
counsel, man is an Orson, a dolt, a 
narrow, unimaginative Brumma- 
gemite. 


tea people of the United States,” 

says the Anti-Saloon League, 
“have saved more than one billion 
dollars previously spent for beverage 
intoxicants.” Well done, in so far 
as the money was ill spent; but was 
none of it well spent? We seem 
to remember a time, not a thousand 
years ago, when this same American 
people who have shut themselves off 
from the possibilities of decent and 
moderate drinking, were all reading 
the Rubaiyat, and responding with a 
great deal of gusto to Omar’s 


I often wonder what the vintners buy 
One half so precious as the stuff they sell. 
M BRIAND was accepted by the 
‘© French Legislature. But he 
“got by” solely through his personal 
prestige. For the programme on re- 
parations which he offered is no pro- 
gramme at all; at any rate, it is as 
vague as an American presidential 
platform. M. Briand is expected 
to do what may be done through per- 
suasion, and he is a master in that 
kind. If Lloyd George can not by 
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persuasion be brought round to sup- 
port a sizable reparations total, what 
next? It is reasonable to infer from 
the attitude of the French Chamber 
that, if persuasion fails, M. Briand 
will be expected to name the mini- 
mum French figure; and that, if M. 
Briand is not up to so stiff a réle, he 
will be succeeded by M. Poincaré, as 
to whose sentiments there is no doubt 
whatever. Buta rumor is riding the 
winds that M. Briand will demand 
that the Germans make five yearly 
payments of $750,000,000 each, and 
that the fixing of the total figure be 
postponed until after the expiration 
of the said five years. It seems in- 
credible, the arrangement suggested 
seems the very worst conceivable; 
yet the rumor may be correct. The 
French, now unsupported, and threat- 
ened with industrial ruin, may be 
imagined to hope that by the end of 
five years the present British Govern- 
ment will be supplanted by a Gov- 
ernment more in the line of British 
tradition, in other words influenced 
more by broad and generous consider- 
ations of international right, and less 
by the pressure of real or supposed 
commercial interest. 


HE future Tasso who will sing 
the twentieth-century deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem may not care to 
take into account a recent version of 
that event which perhaps ought not to 
be pronounced untrue simply because 
it is so good. The morning the Turks 
abandoned Jerusalem a British mess 
cook, in search of eggs, came upon 
what seemed to him a large village, 
the inhabitants of which insisted on 
receiving him as a conquering hero. 
With every manifestation of delight 
on their part, and considerable be- 
wilderment on his, the townspeople 
led him into the city, where a “toff 
on a balcony” tried to bestow on him 
the keys of the city—the city was his. 
We seem to recall that in that very 
neighborhood a young man many 
years ago went in search of his 
father’s asses and returned with a 
kingdom. Whether the mess cook 
returned with his eggs or without 
them, he had a story which his 
Colonel at once passed on to the 
Brigadier General. Mounting his 


horse, the Brigadier dashed into the 
city and allowed the Mayor to be- 
stow the keys upon him. The Ma- 
jor General, having meanwhile got 
wind of what was going on, presented 
himself on the scene and ordered the 
keys returned and once more formally 
delivered to him. His hour of tri- 
umph, however, was brief, for the 
Commander-in-Chief, General Allen- 
by, wired that he would himself take 
the surrender of the city. The rest 
is history—except that the Mayor is 
reported to have died shortly after 
of pneumonia, brought on by stand- 
ing hatless upon his balcony while he 
surrendered the city to the cook, the 
Brigadier, the Major General, and the 
Commander-in-Chief. Just there 
comes in that touch of art which is 
constantly spoiling the good things 
of life. 


R. H. G. WELLS has never been 
able to exercise much patience 

with people who disagree with him. 
When, twelve years ago, he went into 
the Fabian Society and proceeded to 
show the veterans of that organiza- 
tion the error of their ways, the 
tumult and the shouting thereof 
echoed round the world. Mr. Wells 
said things about his elders, and said 
them so persistently and loudly, that 
finally he drew upon himself a sweep- 
ing reproof from Mr. George Ber- 
nard Shaw. “Take all the sins which 
Wells ascribes to his colleagues,” said 
Shaw, “multiply the total by ten, 
square the result, cube it, raise it to 
the millionth power and square it 
again and you will still fall short of 
the truth about Wells. I never met 
such a chap. I could not survive 
meeting such another.” Mr. Wells is 
still, after all these years, somewhat 
free with his controversial amenities. 
The mild and inoffensive Mr. Sidney 
Webb was characterized not a great 
while ago as a “rotten little incessant 
egotistical intriguer,” a creature no 
better, in fact, than Lenin, though 
since then Lenin (but not Webb) has 
taken an immense leap upward in the 
novelist’s estimation. Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, who crossed swords 
with Mr. Wells on the subject of Bol- 
shevik Russia, is, it would seem, “a 
liar,” “an excited imbecile,” “a silly 


ranter,” “a forger,”. and the Lord 
knows what else; while Mr. Winston 
Churchill is such a moral and intel- 
lectual bankrupt, so “inattentive to 
any reality and so unteachable by any 
experience,” that words are wasted 
in the attempt to give him fitting 
characterization. People who really 
must disagree with Mr. Wells—and 
there are a few dissidents and ob- 
jectors—will show wisdom by care- 
fully keeping their opinions to them- 
selves. 


ices way to end capitalism is to 

feed it all the Kamchatkas and 
other concessions it asks. It will 
thereby overgorge and destroy itself. 
Something like that appears to be the 
official Soviet theory, though the doc- 
trinaire verbiage in which it is pro- 
pounded leaves much in obscurity. 
Conversion to the theory is, however, 
tardy. The Bukharin element ap- 
parently rejects it outright, and pro- 
Bolshevik circles in other lands 
would seem to look upon it with a cer- 
tain degree of skepticism. Not be- 
fore has there been, among the revo- 
lutionary brethren of the rest of the 
world, so painful a hesitancy in jus- 
tifying a Soviet act or in accepting 
a Soviet interpretation. The sup- 
pression of speech, press, and assem- 
blage, inconsistent as that may seem 
for a democratic codéperative com- 
monwealth, did not disturb any of 
the faithful, for the ample reason 
that every fiery zealot knows that if 
ever he and his group come to power, 
all opposition will be relentlessly sup- 
pressed. The conscription of labor 
may have caused a momentary gasp; 
the moment, however, that it was ex- 
plained as an exercise of “proletarian 
self-discipline,” all was well again. 
But the granting to foreign capital- 
ists of illimitable territories, sup- 
posedly rich in minerals, is at first 
a little hard to accept; and only by 
repeating the formula of explanation 
over and over again will even the 
most faithful devotee believe in its 
orthodoxy. As for the capitalists, we 
imagine that they are one and all per- 
fectly willing to try the experiment 
—provided it looks profitable—de- 
spite the imputed risk to the whole 
capitalist structure. 
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Impressionism in the 
Judiciary 
HE Supreme Court of the United 
States has always been more 
than a merely judicial tribunal. It 
has been one of the primary factors 
that have moulded our national pol- 
ity. The real force and effect of 
our written Constitution—one may 
almost say the very nature of our 
political being—was determined 
hardly more essentially by that in- 
strument itself than by the decisions 
which, under the masterful sway of 
the great Chief Justice, the Supreme 
Court rendered in thirty-four forma- 
tive years of the young Republic. 
And throughout the decades that have 
followed, it has been an almost uni- 
versally acknowledged fact that in 
questions of high moment and wide 
bearing the decisions of the Court 
have been shaped not exclusively by 
ordinary rules of literal interpreta- 
tion, but in a very large measure 
by overshadowing considerations of 
public policy. 

For this kind of latitude in the ex- 
ercise of its power, there have been 
reasons of insuperable cogency. In 
the first place, the Constitution it- 
self, while drawn up with masterly 
clearness and simplicity, did not at- 
tempt any minute specification either 
of the powers it conferred or of the 
restraints it imposed. Its provi- 
sions had as much definiteness as 
was consistent with the breadth of 
the purposes it contemplated, but not 
the kind of definiteness which should 
make the application of them a mere 
matter of legal technique. The Su- 
preme Court thus became the guar- 
dian of the great design incorporat- 
ed in the Constitution, bound indeed 
by its language in so far as that was 
clearly binding, but called upon to ex- 
ercise, not merely as a right but as a 
duty, its own judgment as to the 
fundamental intent of the great char- 
ter where its prescriptions were not 
unmistakably decisive. And in ex- 
ercising this judgment, it has, in choos- 
ing between two possible courses, 
been guided above all by the desire 
to decide in favor of the course 
that it deemed to be dictated either 


by the manifest demand of the situ- 
ation with which it was confronted, 
or by the permanent requirements of 
the nation’s integrity and well-being. 

Nor has this spirit been confined 
to the interpretation of the Consti- 
tution itself; it has extended, though 
in a far less degree, to the interpre- 
tation of specific statutes. Perhaps 
the most notable instance of this in 
recent years was the great and long- 
deferred decision in the matter of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust act—the de- 
cision in which it was laid down that 
the provisions of the act must be 
understood not in that extreme lit- 
eral sense which would have made the 
law absolutely unworkable, but in 
the light of “the rule of reason.” 
What the Supreme Court did in this 
case may almost be described as be- 
ing the diametrical opposite of such 
a position as that speciously taken by 
Portia in her case against Shylock— 
a position which raises the exact let- 
ter of the bond to a preposterous 
altitude, and which is repugnant to 
the instincts of justice and common 
sense. Latitude such as _ this—if 
latitude it can be called—the Su- 
preme Court has been in the con- 
stant habit of exercising; and it is 
largely because it has done so—in 
marked contrast to some of the most 
notable of our State courts—that it 
has maintained its high standing in 
the esteem of the nation. 

But breadth is one thing, and 
looseness is quite another. To bring 
the saving grace of common sense to 
the aid of verbal exegesis—to take 
into account the facts of the world 
as well as the text of the law—is, in- 
deed, to temper judicial interpreta- 
tion with practical statesmanship; 
but it still leaves the part of the 
judge paramount, the part of the 
statesman or politician secondary, in 
the decisions of the court. If the 
Supreme Court should ever go be- 
yond this sober and rational tradi- 
tion—if it should take the position 
that the letter of the law is a matter 
of small consequence when it con- 
flicts with the Court’s own notion of 
the purpose of the lawmakers—then 
we shall have arrived at the begin- 
ning of the end of the Court’s au- 
thority. 


And this is precisely what Judge 
Holmes did in his brief dissenting 
opinion on the stock-dividend case, 
to which we referred in our discus- 
sion of the secondary-boycott case 
two weeks ago. Nay, he went even 
further than that; he based his sum- 
mary rejection of all “nice questions” 
as to what the Sixteenth Amendment 
means—his rejection of the applica- 
tion of “sound principles” to the defi- 
nition of the word “income’—not on 
what the lawmakers who drafted it 
intended, nor on what Congress in- 
tended when it passec the Amend- 
ment, but on “what most people not 
lawyers would suppose when they 
voted for it.” And while Judgc Bran- 
deis, in the argument of his dissent- 
ing opinion in the secondary-boycott 
case, did not by any means go so far 
as this, yet he resorted, for justifi- 
cation of his opinion of the meaning 
of the Clayton Act, to citations hav- 
ing little more relevance than this to 
the intent of Congress in its enact- 
ment. He pointed to the growth of 
a certain trend in public opinion, as 
shown by the utterances of various 
persons having either no connection 
at all, or no responsible connection, 
with the enactment of the law under 
consideration; and he adduced these 
things not by way of clearing up am- 
biguities or obscurities of language, 
but as in themselves competent evi- 
dence of the intent of the law. 

We can think of no better term 
than impressionism to characterize 
this attitude. And the danger of intro- 
ducing the impressionist spirit in the 
judicial interpretation of law ought 
to be obvious to any one who will 
consider it seriously for a moment. 
That danger extends far beyond the 
discrediting of the courts, and even 
beyond the uncertainty which it obvi- 
ously introduces as to the meaning 
of the law. To reduce such uncer- 
tainty to the smallest attainable min- 
imum has always been one of the 
prime objects aimed at in the insti- 
tutions of enlightened and self-gov- 
erning nations; and one of the chief 
means of removing it has been the 
steady maintenance of the principle 
that a law must, so far as possible, 
be interpreted from within its own 
text. If this principle is to be aban- 
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doned, and if the impressionist view 
is to become current, there will in- 
evitably be built up in the minds of 
lawmaking bodies the habit of re- 
garding the choice of words in the 
framing of a law as a matter of sub- 
ordinate importance. With all its 
shortcomings, such a body as our 
Congress does bestow a great deal of 
critical scrutiny on the language of a 
proposed law. But if it becomes 
doubtful whether the courts are going 
to feel bound by “sound principles” 
in interpreting the words of the law, 
obviously one of two consequences 
will follow. Either there will be a 
relaxation of the scrutiny as being 
futile, or recourse will be taken to 
such minute and peculiar specifica- 
tions of intent as are sure to encum- 
ber any general law with ill-consid- 
ered, vexatious, and injurious provi- 
sions. In either case the character of 
legislation will be affected to its gross 
detriment; and in all probability both 
consequences would follow. But is 
there any reason why the Supreme 
Court, or any court, should abandon 
the established principles of inter- 
pretation and substitute for them the 
promptings of impressionism? 


> 
Upper Silesia 

A MONTH ago the German Govern- 

ment gave out a communiqué 
denying the truth of a rumor con- 
cerning negotiations, said to be in 
progress or in contemplation, between 
Germany and Poland for an amicable 
partition of Upper Silesia. The Ger- 
man Government, it said, would 
strictly adhere to the terms of the 
Versailles treaty. The legendary 
“Vertragstreue” was not, of course, 
the motive for preferring the plebis- 
cite prescribed by the treaty to a 
peaceful give-and-take with Poland. 
The Germans can not believe in the 
possibility of their losing the prov- 
ince, and, being confident of an elec- 
toral success, they prefer to run the 
risk of a plebiscite rather than cede 
part of the territory by agreement. 
Their assurance has no firmer foun- 
dation than the reasoning that what 
must be shall be. Their belief in his- 
torical necessity, that evil guide and 
soother of the nation’s conscience, has 


not been shaken by the Nemesis of 
war. Germany must keep Upper Si- 
lesia in order to live, therefore Ger- 
many can not lose it. Of course, if 
its retention can be secured by an 
arrangement with the Allies, so much 
the better. Says Dr. Simons to them, 
through the medium of inspired edi- 
torials: Restore all German property 
seized by you, reduce your armies of 
occupation, guarantee freedom of 
trade to Germany, give us back part 
of our merchant shipping, and if, in 
addition, you leave us in possession 
of Upper Silesia, we will waive the 
treaty clause which provides that the 
total indemnity to be paid by us shall 
be fixed before May 1, 1921. 

One would think that the Germans 
were the injured party, and the pro- 
posal a generous concession of which 
their magnanimity alone was capable. 
Besides, in insisting on their right to 
Upper Silesia, they are acting, inci- 
dentally, for the good of France. For 
if they shall fulfill their obligations 
to the last ton of coal, they must have 
control of the Silesian mines, which 
surpass those of the Ruhr basin in 
wealth. So the Germans are san- 
guine that Upper Silesia will remain 
theirs. They may extort it, along 
with other concessions, from the Al- 
lies, in exchange for a yielding atti- 
tude in the indemnity question; or, 
if that fails, the superior advantages 
of German civilization will bait the 
Silesian populace into voting for in- 
corporation of their province with the 
Reich. 


It is true the majority speak Polish, 
or at least a Polish dialect. But lan- 
guage is not an infallibly decisive fac- 
tor. The Masurians of East Prussia, 
whose language is Polish, have voted 
for German citizenship! It is true 
the Upper Silesians, like the Poles 
in Prussia, were treated under the 
Hohenzollerns as second-rate subjects 
who had no right to expect that the 
Prussian officials who governed them 
should acquire their despicable patois. 
But the recollection of the indignities 
suffered under Prussian Junkerdom 
can not now sway the plebiscite to 
Germany’s disadvantage. For the 
Germans have lately passed a law 
which establishes Upper Silesia as a 
self-governing state within the Reich, 


whereas Poland promises her only 
provincial autonomy. And even those 
who still resent past humiliations can 
not be blind to the material and tech- 
nical efficiency of that otherwise per- 
haps detestable Prussian régime. 
Such schools and roads and railways 
and canals as the German rulers built 
they can not expect to obtain, or even 
to retain in good repair, under the 
Government of Poland. 

Thus reason panders to the wish 
and makes it father of a dubious 
breed of thoughts. But reason does 
not always, does but seldom, sway the 
electorate so much as sentiment does. 
The memory of past indignities may 
prove a deterrent of greater force 
than the allurements of good roads 
and sound education. The name Prus- 
sian may have in Silesian ears an 
odious sound which makes any Prus- 
sian gift, though it be self-govern- 
ment, an object of suspicion. The 
Masurians, in spite of their Polish 
speech, voted for Germany, it is true. 
But the Masurians are Protestants. 
The Upper Silesians, on the contrary, 
are Catholics, and their affinity, in 
speech and religion, to the Poles is a 
strong asset for Poland. An auton- 
omous Catholic Upper Silesia within 
the Reich would be grist to the mill 
of the German Centre party, but it 
is doubtful whether the Polish-speak- 
ing clergy of the debated territory 
will advise the people to carry their 
corn that way. 

There is one factor, indeed, that 
bodes little good for Poland, but 
which the Germans, for obvious rea- 
sons, do not care to stress: the aver- 
sion of the Upper Silesians, which 
they share with all peoples, to com- 
pulsory military service. Fate plays 
an ironical game with us mortals. 
France, which has insisted, and still 
insists, on the disarmament of Ger- 
many, and aided Poland in the equip- 
ment of an army levied by compul- 
sory service, has thereby made the 
enemy country more attractive to the 
border population which is to choose 
between it and her Polish ally. What 
would the Germans say if they re- 
covered, thanks to their defenseless 
state, what they lost as a result of 
their armed aggression? They would 
doubtless say, “Historical necessity.” 
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The Arithmetic of 
Thrift 


AVING is not the same thing as 

thrift; thrift is a larger quality 
than that covered by the word sav- 
ing. There are active exertions of 
skill and judgment and energy that 
go into the making of a truly thrifty 
manager which are quite disconnect- 
ed with the simple exercise of absti- 
nence from expenditure which is in- 
dicated by the word “saving.” The 
French peasant and bourgeois, and the 
French housewife, for example, have 
long been noted for their thrift in the 
full sense of the word; for the care 
with which they have made their re- 
sources go as far as possible through 
skillful utilization, as well as their 
prudence in making due provision for 
old age and for the “rainy day.” 
With the typical American of any 
class, rich or poor, the exercise of 
that kind of painstaking thrift which 
makes the most of one’s resources is 
extremely unusual. 

To effect a genuine change in this 
disposition is a project that few will 
regard as offering any prospect of 
success; and certainly not very much 
can be accomplished in this direction 
through the now familiar expedient 
of devoting a week to “giving a 
thought” to the subject. But in the 
simple matter of saving, the centring 
of attention upon its advantages 
might quite conceivably produce a 
substantial effect. And we are in- 
clined to think that one of the most 
promising of all the ways in which 
this might be attempted is that of 
bringing to the front—and keeping 
them there—some of the striking 
arithmetical aspects of what small but 
steady savings can accomplish. 

Mr. Micawber’s rueful reflection— 
“annual income twenty pounds, annu- 
al expenditure nineteen nineteen six, 
result happiness; annual income 
twenty pounds, annual  expendi- 
ture twenty nought six, result 
misery,” might be a good “slo- 
gan” for the propaganda; but to “put 
it over,” something much more definite 
arithmetically is necessary. A large 
part of the failure of people to save 
is due to their want of a vivid realiza- 


tion of how much can be achieved by 
it. If the salient facts of compound 
interest, of annuities, of various de- 
sirable forms of insurance, were 
brought briefly and attractively to 
everybody’s attention, millions of per- 
sons might make most beneficent sav- 
ings who now fail to do so simply 
from want of thought. Everybody 
ought not merely to know, but to be 
familiar with, the fact that at 6 per 
cent compound interest, a thousand 
dollars grows into nearly six thou- 
sand in thirty years, and more than 
ten thousand dollars in forty years; 
that even at five per cent it becomes 
forty-four hundred and seventy-two 
hundred dollars in those periods, re- 
spectively; that by saving a hundred 
dollars a year—two dollars a week— 
one accumulates, at five per cent., 
more than $6,600 in thirty years and 
the handsome sum of $12,000 in forty 
years—and of course, at six per cent. 
much more still. 

But it is through the annuity plan 
—the application of the accumulated 
sum to the payment of an annual in- 
come during life—that the efficacy 
of saving as a provision for old age 
becomes truly impressive. It is a 
thousand pities that the potentialities 
of this method are not utilized by the 
people on any such scale as might be 
attained. A great corporation organ- 
ized for the promotion of this object 
would be one of the most beneficent 
enterprises imaginable. Of course 
some of the great insurance compa- 
nies perform this function to a 
greater or less extent; but they do 
not devote themselves to the object 
in a whole-hearted and comprehen- 
sive way. Such a corporation as we 
have in mind would not only devise, 
but energetically propagate, those 
schemes of annuity saving that would 
best stimulate thrift and give the 
greatest possible benefit to those who 
exercise the virtue of systematic sav- 
ing. One desideratum which, in our 
judgment, it ought especially to keep 
in mind is that of the adaptation of 
each particular annuity contract or 
insurance policy to one specific pur- 
pose. How important this is may be 
indicated by an example or two. 

To provide for one’s own old age 
the best plan, in the case of persons 


of small income, is to make annual 
payments until reaching a certain age 
(or until death, if that should come 
before the end of the period), and 
receive from that age until death a 
stipulated annual income. Upon this 
plan a man of 25, paying $100 a year 
until he reaches the age of 60 would, 
for the remainder of his life, receive 
an income of something like $1,000 a 
year ; would not this guarantee of in- 
dependence in old age be sufficient to 
determine many a man to make the 
slight effort necessary to bring about 
a saving of $100 a year? Of course, 
this is the opposite of life insurance— 
it is a protection for oneself in case 
one lives long, not a protection for 
one’s family in case one dies early. 
But this latter should be provided 
by a separate policy directed solely to 
that end; and in’many instances this 
could be made vastly more effective 
for the particular purpose in view 
than is customary. Often the sole ob- 
ject of the person insuring his life is 
to make provision for one individ- 
ual who would otherwise suffer want 
in the event of his death; and this 
object can be obtained at vastly less 
expense than is involved in the ordi- 
nary life insurance. Thus a husband 
wishing solely to provide for his wife 
in the event of her surviving him 
might take out a policy which re- 
quired him to make a certain annual 
payment during his own life, in re- 
turn for an annuity to be paid to 
his wife, in the event that she sur- 
vives him. In this way a véry mod- 
erate annual payment would suffice 
to assure the wife a position of ample 
comfort; the insured would be getting 
just what he wanted and would not 
be wasting money on a provision for 
heirs-at-law about whom he is not at 
all concerned. And in the case where 
it is a mother or father who is con- 
cerned, instead of a wife, the pay- 
ment required would be of absolutely 
trivial magnitude. We can not go 
into further details; but these illus- 
trations may suffice to indicate what 
might be achieved by a vigorous ef- 
fort to bring home to everybody the 
possibilities of well-directed saving, 
and to provide everybody who wishes 
it with the mechanism for putting 
these possibilities into effect. 
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Must the Automobile 
Be Abolished ? 


“yer Bandits Escape.” This 

newspaper headline is becom- 
ing so much a commonplace that the 
breakfast table would look very queer 
without it. An engine of destruction 
making robbery and murder simple 
and unrequited, causing the loss of 
thousands of lives by accidents and 
the crippling of countless children; 
a facile pimp of flashy roadhouses 
—this, in plain terms, is the indict- 
ment which must be brought against 
the automobile. The case against it 
is even stronger than that against 
liquor, for whereas the individual’s 
relation to the latter has never been 
subject to a license, everyone must 
have a license to drive a car, and is, 
therefore, under the direct supervi- 
sion of the police. The automobile 
is clearly unregenerate. With all 
the safeguards of the law thrown 
about it, it continues to be the great- 
est fomenter of injury, manslaughter, 
murder, unhappiness, and crime in 
general. 

Thus far, our attitude towards the 
automobile has been strangely old- 
fashioned. We think merely of the 
blessings it bestows. The farmer 
with his Ford taking his family on 
picnics, away from drudgery; bright 
parties starting out on Sunday, and 
the general exodus from the suffocat- 
ing existence of the city—such is the 
glowing picture we draw. This, or 
something like it, is the picture which 
used to serve for the ameliorations 
that come from the cup. The poor 
workingman stopping on his way 
home for a cool glass of beer; 
the democratic garden with its cool 
refreshments; the jollity of song and 
the flowing bowl. The hardships of 
intemperance were, of course, no re- 
cent discovery, but it was felt that 
drinking offered a momentary escape 
from the prosaic, a chance to warm 
the heart and to indulge in sentiment, 
which more than made up for the dis- 
tressing cases of those who were too 
weak to withstand the lure to excess. 


Back and Side go bare, go bare, 
Back and Side go bare, 
3ut, Belly, God give thee good ale enough. 


We have changed all that. The 


spotlight has been directed ‘to the in- 
dubitable mass of misery and degra- 
dation; the brighter side of the pic- 
ture is now in the shadow. If drink 
make my brother to offend ; 
is the new fashion. Horace and 
Dickens, who, we all admit, under- 
stood and sympathized with the weak- 
nesses of human nature, even while 
they set forth the charms of drinking, 
are listened to no more; we are in a 
better position than they to decide 
what is good for the race. Sharper 
than an adder’s tooth is the inroad 
made by liquor; we have abolished 
liquor, and the country is in a way 
to recover from the centuries of evil 
which it brought about. 

This is all very well, but the lesson 
of prohibition should have taught us 
the danger of permitting an evil to 
grow hoary before suppressing it. 
In our midst is another monster, re- 
joicing like a strong man to run a 
race. When Samuel Butler, several 
decades ago, prophesied that the next 
tyrant of mankind would be the ma- 
chine, he was evidently thinking of 
the automobile, beside which, in his 
mind, that old sinner, John Barley- 
corn, must have seemed pale. 

For ourselves—it is only a sense of 
justice and a feeling of solicitude for 
the consistency of our opponents 
which prompt these reflections—we 
should oppose abolishing the automo- 
bile, just as we registered our disap- 
proval of prohibition. The point is 
that, as a people, we have got beyond 
the age of trial and error, when one 
thing at a time was the slogan, and 
have entered the age of dogmatic as- 
sertion, in which consistency is every- 
thing. If in our zeal to hasten the pace 
towards the millennium we adopt bat- 
tle-cries that whip up sentiment and 
moral righteousness, like Anti-Saloon 
League and Sunday for the Poor Man, 
these are merely tricks of the trade. 
What counts is the reasoned position 
which maintains that right is right 
and sees no distinctions among in- 
stitutions containing a considerable 
degree of evil. Because opium brought 
distress and misery and had to be 
withheld, it was our privilege and 
duty to prohibit the sale of liquor, 
which, too, provides undoubted oppor- 
tunities for wretchedness. In our 


present mood no lines must be drawn, 
no favors shown: all habits and cus- 
toms containing a large element of 
wickedness should be outiawed. Well, 
what an engine of terror and destruc- 
tion the automobile is capable of be- 
ing is demonstrated by the newspa- 
pers day by day; the frequency and 
enormity of the evil no one can well 
deny. Surely, the evils of liquor never 
made such persistent demands upon 
the art of the headlines—they did not, 
at least, until prohibition came in. 

But to reason in this way is to be 
drunk with consistency and a priori 
arguments. It was this sort of at- 
titude which produced a lot of silly 
confusion during the war. Quoth 
the pacifist, with the backing of the 
intellectual radical, “Germany’s treat- 
ment of Belgium is no more to be 
condemned than the American lynch- 
ings of negroes,” forgetting that the 
one was a deliberate, organized ac- 
tion by the German Government, the 
other sporadic upwellings of hot 
blood. To reason thus is evidently to 
show no regard for proper limits or 
distinctions. And it lends strength to 
Socialism, for if we are bent ruthless- 
ly upon abolishing all great evils, we 
must abolish poverty, which it is ad- 
mitted on all sides we can abolish 
if we are willing to give up the habits 
of thought and action which have 
made this country what it is. 

Prohibition of liquor, with all its 
evils and blessings, came in largely 
as a war measure, but it is being used 
as a valiant precedent, as well it 
might be. If the automobile is per- 
mitted to go on, it is only because we 
have not the imagination to see how 
close an analogy it offers to liquor, 
and not because we have the imagina- 
tion to understand life’s values. We 
may yet be spared from being a 
people of dogmatic logicians. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
January 21.] 

AUSTRIA: Austria is in desperate 
misery and dangerous unrest. Her finan- 
cial condition is almost ludicrously bad. 
A “blow-up” threatens unless the Allies 
lend financial assistance promptly and 
with no niggard hand. It is decidedly 
“up to” the Allies and (may we timidly 
add?) the United States; for never was 
a worse mess made than has been made 
of Austria. After all, a billion dollars 
falls far short of representing the plea- 
sure Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, and other 
Austrians have given us. Couldn’t we 
lend Austria a billion dollars in grati- 
tude to them? 


FRANCE: M. Briand, the new Pre- 
mier, received an overwhelming vote of 
confidence from the Chamber, though he 
stated his policies in only the vaguest 
way. M. Briand is very versatile. He 
is expected to “roar you an ’twere any 
nightingale,” to start with; and if that 
doesn’t work with Mr. Lloyd George, he 
is counted on to let out a noise to af- 
fright the desert monarch himself. At 
least we hope so; since we are convinced 
that M. Loucheur, the new Minister of 
the Liberated Regions, speaks by the card 
when he says that the Germans are mon- 
strously bluffing and can pay a great deal 
more than what they say is their very 
outside limit. We Americans used to 
admire the calling of a bluff; doubtless 
we are too far gone in virtue now for 
any such thing. 

The grand question, in our opinion, is: 
“What is the limit of concession that 
French sentiment (grown impatient 
through contemplation of the mounting 
budget, of the falling franc, and of un- 
employment, in France, and of the con- 
trasting industrial revival in Germany) 
will allow M. Briand to make to Lloyd 
George, in return for pledge of British 
support? 

The Allied Premiers meet in Paris on 
January 24. 


GERMANY: The Crown Prince is 
plotting. Some take his activities seri- 
ously; others decline to do so. 

On January 18, 1871, the German Em- 
pire came into existence at Versailles. 
To many a German savant the words of 
that most beautiful of the Nineteen 
Pieces of Old Poetry (Chinese) must 
have wistfully recalled themselves on 
January 18, 1921: 
ss of that day has made me suddenly 

old, 
The months and years draw swiftly to their 
close.” 
In Berlin the anniversary was espe- 
cially marked by the formation of a new 
party; the “King’s Party,” or “League 


of the Upright” (we prefer the latter 
title as having the right Prussian bou- 
quet). This party will be a Roland for 
the Oliver of the newly-formed ‘‘Repub- 
lican League.” It will take a long time 
to rid the memory of the Hohenzollern. 
There is still, we believe, a good deal of 
solemn Jacobite mummery; the toast is 
still drunk to “the king over the water.” 


GREAT BRITAIN: Unemployment 
seems to be increasing at an alarming 
rate. The Government is doubtless doing 
its honest best; it is not to be blamed if 
it lacks the genius to envisage and deal 
efficiently with the multiplying problems 
of this delightful age of transition. Ap- 
parently it can not think beyond pallia- 
tives; and can not even make choice 
among palliatives. The labor leaders, 
instead of codperating, seem to enjoy the 
Government’s embarrassment; seem dis- 
posed to turn it to their own political ad- 
vantage. They tell the Government that 
the situation is of the latter’s making; 
let the Government find a solution. In 
the meantime, doles, more doles; else 
there’s no telling what may happen. 
Revolution, perhaps! 

Some weeks ago the Government threw 
out the suggestion that a considerable 
emigration to the Dominions, supported 
by liberal grants, might ease the indus- 
trial situation. Immediately a howl of 
sentimental protest went up from the 
press. But it would ease the situation. 
It would be a sound, fundamental, partial 
solution, not a mere palliative. Britain 
is greatly overpopulated. The effect of 
such emigration, generously financed, 
would be beneficent to all concerned; to 
Britain, to the Empire, to the individual 
emigrant. The well-fed British emi- 
grant in British Columbia or New Zea- 
land should be a more valuable imperial 
asset than the starving proletarian in 
London or Glasgow, under continual in- 
citement by the agents of Lenin. The 
fact is that genuine solutions are being 
obstructed more by sentimentalism than 
by Red rage. A weekly dole of two 
pounds for each householder, of twenty- 
five shillings for each single man or 
woman out of employment; such is the 
demand. And a million of the said un- 
employed! But emigration would be so 
cruel. 

Sir Auckland Geddes has gone to Lon- 
don to take counsel with his Government 
upon the sundry problems of common in- 
terest to the United States and Britain, 
which await solution. The imminence of 
a new Administration in Washington 
gives a heightened relief to these prob- 
lems. Doubtless among the various mat- 
ters discussed will be: disarmament, 
American feeling and behavior concern- 
ing Ireland, the oil question, the Panama 


tolls question, the German cables, Japan, 
the British debt to the U. S., American 
tariff legislation, Mexico, and American 
views on the League of Nations, German 
reparations, German disarmament. 

It is said that the British Government 
is going to pronounce definitely against 
the capital ship. In the creation of the 
world, the capital ship was not sufficiently 
considered. Adequate harborage for the 
largest present types is very rare. Soon 
the Panama Canal will have to be 
widened. The Deity should have pro- 
vided himself with naval advisers. What 
fools these mortals be! 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST: Re- 
ports conflict; some say that the Turks, 
others that the Greeks are winning. The 
latest report gives victory to the Turks. 

The situation in Persia is obscure. The 
British troops seem to have withdrawn 
from Teheran, and Bolshevik troops seem 
to have once more entered Persia (if 
indeed they ever evacuated that country). 
The Bolsheviks seem to have offered Per- 
sia a treaty, acceptance or imposition of 
which would make Persia a protectorate 
of Moscow. Apparently the treaty would 
allow Moscow use of Persia as a military 
base. 

The Emir of Afghanistan has _ re- 
quested Mustapha Kemal to send him a 
military mission to reorganize his army, 
“which is ready to take the field for the 
emancipation of our brothers.” It is not 
clear who “our brothers” may be, but 
the Emir is a brother worth having. 
Mustapha’s prestige grows apace. 


INDIA: The Government of India, 
yielding to pressure for economy by na- 
tive councilors, is going to make a very 
considerable reduction in its military 
forces, both native and British contin- 
gents. A considerable part of the Brit- 
ish press is greatly alarmed, in view of 
the increasing unrest and agitation in 
India. The action of the Indian Govern- 
ment is extremely courageous; whether 
wise or no, time will tell. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Socialist 
Congress at Leghorn resulted as was ex- 
pected. Two-thirds of the delegates voted 
against adhesion to the Third Interna- 
tional. The minority formed a Com- 
munist Party. Lenin now knows who 
are his Italian friends. 

A lamentable condition of unemploy- 
ment is reported from South Africa. 

The negotiations between the Chinese 
and Far Eastern Republics have been 
broken off. Verkhni Udinsk could not 
furnish satisfactory guarantees for the 
safety of Chinese property and nationals. 

It is understood that the Cuban situa- 
tion is shaping itself not unsatisfactorily. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Skies Clearing 


Y common consent, the last six and a 
half years have been the most mo- 
mentous and perilous in the history of 
modern civilization. A war of unparal- 
leled magnitude, accompanied by destruc- 
tion of human life and mutilation of 
human bodies and devastation of property 
on a scale never before imagined, the 
extinguishing of four great and ancient 
empires, the creation of a multitude of 
small new states on the basis of supposed 
ethnographic identity without considera- 
tion of the economic resources by which 
alone they can live, the grasp of Russia 
by two tyrants exercising the power of 
life and death without process of law and 
avowedly determined to destroy the 
right of private property on which civi- 
lization is based, their vigorous efforts 
to extend their theory of government by 
one class to the detriment of others not 
only into Western Europe, but among 
the teeming millions of India and Cen- 
tral Asia, the threat of Germany, with 
cowardice analogous to that of a beaten 
bully, that unless she is allowed to escape 
the obligations of the Versailles Treaty 
she will turn Bolshevik and inject the 
poisonous virus through Central and 
Western Europe, the apparent adoption 
of some of the Bolshevik theories in 
Italy, the cooling off of the warm friend- 
ship and codperation of the war period 
between France and England, the social 
unrest, waste, extravagance, and profi- 
teering in the United States—this aggre- 
gation of unforeseen and stupendous 
facts and the problems resulting from 
them have brought a strain on civiliza- 
tion which seemed at one time almost to 
have reached the breaking point. 

The signing of the armistice and the 
agreement upon the terms of peace, far 
from solving the problems produced by 
the war, seemed only to create or at least 
to aggravate them. In the terms of the 
armistice a terrible mistake was made. 
Ludendorff’s book shows clearly that, in 
fear of retribution for the brutal and 
barbaric destruction of property in 
France and Belgium, Germany would 
have signed any terms rather than in- 
cur the risk of an invasion of her own 
territory. The armistice should have pro- 
vided that Germany lay down her arms 
wherever her troops stood on November 
11, 1918, and that not a rifle, not a ma- 
chine gun, not an aeroplane, not a piece 
of artillery, not a pound of ammunition 
or supplies should be returned to Ger- 
many. There is ground to believe that 
such terms were favored by the French 
and American commanding generals in 
the field, but that they were overruled 
by the interposition of the President 
of the United States; with the result that 
the German armies marched back 
through the cities of the Fatherland, 


with banners flying and arms in their 
hands, representing themselves as vic- 
tors in the field who had lost the war 
solely by reason of the British blockade 
and the suffering it inflicted on their 
women and children. Hence their trucu- 
lent, evasive, and dishonest course in all 
their efforts during the last eighteen 
months to destroy the Versailles Treaty. 
Had they marched back into Germany 
disarmed, the attitude of the German 
people during the last two years would 
have been totally different. 

Now, at last, we begin (in the lan- 
guage of the street) to see daylight. 
France is determined that Germany shall 
live up to the Treaty, and she has the 
means, either with or without the sup- 
port of her late allies, to enforce her will. 
She has an army of 700,000 men ready 
for active service, highly trained, fully 
equipped, and inspired by the highest 
morale. She has her agents, in connec- 
tion with the surrender of arms, in every 
town of consequence in Germany. At 
the first sign of any attempt on the part 
of Germany to raise a new army, 
Marshal Foch will lead the French army 
across the Rhine and march straight to 
Berlin, there to dictate a treaty which 
will leave Germany no loophole of escape. 

In a few days a conference will be held 
at which France will at last acknowledge 
that it is to her interest as well as that 
of the rest of the world that the exact 


‘amount of the indemnity shall be finally 
‘and definitely fixed, so that Germany can 


settle down to work, trade can be re- 
newed between Germany and all other 
nations, and she can begin to earn and 
pay the determined amounts which she 
must and will pay. The result will be 
the revival of industry in France which 
has already made such unexpected strides 
in this direction, the commerce of the 
world will receive a new impulse, the 
problems of export trade, high prices, 
and unemployment in the United States 
will at least have a starting point for 
their solution. 

In Russia, three years of Marxian com- 
munism, combined with unexampled tyr- 
anny, has brought death by starvation to 
millions of her people, in the remote 
provinces all signs of government have 
disappeared, and untold misery is wide- 
spread. But at last the slow-thinking 
Russian peasant begins to realize that 
his idea of prosperity by confiscating 
other people’s property is but an irides- 
cent dream; he refuses to sell the product 
of his labor for worthless paper money. 
He is ready for a return to rational, 
stable government. The rumors of at- 
tempted assassination of Lenin are given 
in every: day’s papers, and any morning 
we may expect to see the headlines that 
he has been killed or has fled. 


The day of illusions and of high- 
sounding phrases with two or three mean- 
ings; of great fortunes acquired in a 
few months on war contracts; of ex- 
travagant and foolish expenditure of 
these ill-gotten gains; of abnormal prices 
for labor, riveters making $400 a week 
and coming to the Waldorf-Astoria to 
“blow it in,” while their wives pur- 
chased diamonds and expensive furs; of 
the high cost of food, clothing, and rents, 
grinding the faces of teachers and other 
professional men and women, and of 
widows having a small and fixed income 
who could not pass on the increased cost 
to the next dealer in the chain but had 
to grin and bear it as the ultimate con- 
sumer—all this has passed. We now 
stand with both feet firmly on the 
ground, looking the facts in the face, 
and honestly trying to readjust ourselves 
to the slowly returning and almost for- 
gotten conditions—to many of the 
younger men the unknown conditions— 
of normal times. 

The railroads, after their orgy of ex- 
travagance and loose management, have 
been returned to their owners and their 
corporate managers have again intro- 
duced that discipline which existed seven 
years ago and which almost completely 
disappeared under Government control. 
If any one still believes in Government 
ownership of the railroads his voice is 
not heard in the land. The demand for 
retrenchment, for keeping the size of the 
Army and Navy within reasonable 
limits, for stopping the absurd prospect 
of creating the greatest navy in the 
world, and for disarmament of the three 
great naval Powers, is practically uni- 
versal. With the reduction of the cost of 
labor and materials building operations 
will be resumed during the coming sum- 
mer and the housing problem which has 
caused such acute suffering among peo- 
ple of small means will approach solu- 
tion. The reduction in the price of raw 
material and of labor at the mills and 
the depleted stocks will cause production 
to start up again on a lower level, and 
this in turn will lead purchasers to buy 
instead of merely looking on. Thus we 
stand at the threshold of a new pros- 
perity based on rational ideas, and the 
seven years of continued nightmare is 
nearly at an end. 

In the United States the parlor Bol- 
shevik is listened to with less patience 
than a year ago, and the action at Al- 
bany in regard to the Socialist members 
of the Legislature—whether wise or un- 
wise—has at least shown an overwhelm- 
ing majority of public opinion deter- 
mined that Socialism shall make no 
further advance. The Socialist vote in 
the United States was, in 1908, 3 per 
cent; in 1912, 6 per cent; in 1916, 3 per 
cent; and in 1920, 6 per cent of the total 
vote cast. The Socialist party has never 
cast an electoral vote. Its recorded 
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membership has fallen from 150,000 to 
25,000, owing to internal dissensions. 
The party has had a few members in 
previous Congresses. In the new Con- 
gress it has none. So there is ground for 
hope—even for reasonable confidence— 
that the worst is over; that civilization 
is not going to perish; that a new era is 
dawning, full of better things than the 
world has ever seen. 

Now may we say, as King David said 
in his old age, nearly three thousand 
years ago: 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains. 
From whence shall my help come? 
My help cometh from the Lord, 
Which made heaven and earth. 
* * * 


The Lord shall keep thee from all evil; 

He shall keep thy soul. 

And we can believe with the German 
poet, whom Goethe was so fond of quot- 
ing, who wrote over three hundred years 
ago: 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, 

Yet they grind exceeding small; 

Though with patience He stands waiting, 

With exactness grinds He all. 
FRANCIS V. GREENE 


A View of the Single Tax 


HE proposal of the single tax, in one 

guise or another, is never allowed to 
be forgotten. Like the poor, it is always 
with us. Its propaganda no one can 
escape. The single-tax movement is ac- 
tive and earnest, and it is undismayed 
either by reverses or by that ordinarily 
more dispiriting thing, public indiffer- 
ence. In California, for instance, it is 
a hardy perennial, and though every al- 
ternate November it suffers a severe 
frost, the effect is seemingly only to in- 
duce a renewed vigor. By reason of the 
widespread confusion regarding theories 
of land taxation, the term “single tax” 
may mean almost anything. What is 
here meant is the unadulterated doctrine 
of the followers of Henry George. 

It is certain that in the towns and 
cities generally there is a widespread sen- 
timent for something (so long as it is 
not exclusive) in the nature of what the 
single-taxers propose. The single-tax 
propaganda has forced increased atten- 
tion to the land. If only these urban 
folk could be persuaded that this tax 
would not unduly disturb established 
revenue-producing systems, they might, 
in many sections, register their mandates 
at the polls to give it atrial. For it ex- 
presses in simple form a proposal to 
remedy what increasing numbers of per- 
sons have come to look upon as a giant 
evil—the appropriation by a few indi- 
viduals of the enormous values added to 
urban land by industry and the move- 
ment of population. They have come to 
believe that this increased wealth belongs 
to society, and they demand that it shall 
be taken from its appropriators. Though 
rural populations are still prone to look 
upon the proposal with apprehension, in 
the cities it has won a strong measure of 
support. 

But it can not be said that the single 
tax, the exclusive land-value tax, has any 
such body of adherents. After 140 years 
of propaganda (for it comes down to 
us from the French Physiocratic school, 
and in each generation has had its 
apostles), it has won few supporters 
among economists and but a scant fol- 
lowing among the general body of citi- 


zens. Writing to Dr. Arthur Nicholls 
Young, author of “The Single Tax Move- 
ment in America,” on March 24, 1916, 
Mr. Joseph Dana Miller, editor of the 
Single Tax Review,could make no greater 
claim than this: “I should say that there 
are in the United States between 25,000 
and 50,000 convinced single-taxers who 
are in the possession of the full vision.” 
Making ample allowance for all the les- 
ser-visioned, the total must still be insig- 
nificant. The working class has usually 
turned a deaf ear to single-tax promises. 
Adherents, in the main, have been from 
the middle class, or from the professional 
groups. 

Though here and there, from time to 
time, a vigorous campaign in behalf of 
something called single tax has won a 
momentary support at the polls, it has 
not meant any great increase in the num- 
ber of outright single-taxers. Moreover, 
reaction has invariably followed. The 
principle has not, in the United States, 
won any legislative achievements of note. 
Outside of the cases of irregular and 
extra-legal exemption of improvements, 
as in Houston under the late Mayor Pas- 
toriza, there have been, writes Dr. Young, 
only three instances in which “single-tax 
principles have been adopted.” These 
were in Hyattsville, Md., Everett, Wash., 
and Pueblo, Col. The first two attempts 
were declared unconstitutional, and the 
third, which had been passed by initia- 
tive, was repealed before it went into full 
effect. It is only, however, by a generous 
latitude in the use of terms that even 
these cases can be said to have embodied 
“single-tax principles.” In two other 
cases, those of Pittsburgh and Scranton, 
provisions are now operative by which a 
50 per cent. exemption of buildings will 
be reached in 1925. 

The single-tax theory, the theory of 
the exclusive land-value tax, is based, on 
its economic side, on an exaggeration of 
the part which land plays in the produc- 
tion of wealth. “All wealth comes from 
the land,” says the single-taxer. The 
statement is, in its ultimate sense, true 
enough. But it is not this ultimate sense 
with which we have to deal. In modern 


wealth-production the land plays a con- 
stantly diminishing part. Wealth is 
heaped up by the production of commodi- 
ties. The main factors are the improve- 
ment of machinery and the perfecting of 
processes. Under this evolution the ele- 
ment land becomes a diminishing frac- 
tion in the unit cost of production. On 
a half-acre of land a man may erect 
machinery and install processes which 
may bring him a million dollars a year. 
True, he must have the land, but the 
amount of wealth that can be produced 
on a given quantity of land increases out 
of all proportion to the increased value of 
the land itself. 

Prof. W. L. King, in his volume “The 
Income and Wealth of the People of the 
United States,” has shown, with a defin- 
iteness which makes any further word 
on the subject unnecessary, that between 
1860 and 1910 rent had not advanced in 
proportion to the other factors of the 
national income. By rent, in this usage, 
is meant the annual earning power of 
land, and this earning power is estimated 
at the low proportion of 4 per cent. of 
its market value. ‘All wealth flows to 
the landlord,” says the single-taxer. But 
the figures show that it does nothing of 
the kind. Between 1880 and 1910 the in- 
crease of the national income was 23 
billions, while the increase of rent was 
only two billions. Before the Civil War 
the annual rent of land would have paid 
twice over for all the expenses of Gov- 
ernment, Federal, State, and local. In 
1910, however, rent amounted to no more 
than just about the sum of these ex- 
penses. 

A noted economist once said in a public 
debate that a controversy between a 
single-taxer and an opponent resolves it- 
self into merely an interchange of “ ’Tis 
so” and “’Taint so.” One says that the 
single tax will do this and that; the other 
replies that it will not and can not do 
anything of the kind. And indeed, un- 
less the controversy expends itself on the 
matter of the exaggeration of the land 
factor or the general social question of 
the right of absolute ownership, there is 
little left but single-tax assertion of im- 
agined results to flow from the enactment 
of his measure and anti-single-tax de- 
nials. With all that the single taxer 
asserts as to the evils of private land 
ownership cheerfully conceded by his 
opponent, there is still the interminable 
battle of “It will” and “It won’t” over 
the measure itself. 

There are the single-tax assertions 
that the measure would leave industry 
“free” and put the unemployed at work; 
that by exempting incomes and improve- 
ments it would create more incomes and 
more improvements; that it would give 
access to the land to those who most need 
it and force idle land into use. There 
is no way, other than by trial, by which 
he can prove these things; perhaps also 
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there is no other way by which his op- 
ponent can disprove them. And so, while 
the world refuses to grant the trial, the 
play of assertion and denial must go on. 

There is little or nothing, says the op- 
ponent, in the contention that a tax on 
improvements is a tax on industry while 
a tax on land values would leave industry 
“free.” Every tax is necessarily a levy 
on the industry of someone somewhere. 
The tax lifted from improvements and 
shifted to the land would still be a tax 
on industry—on the work of farmer and 
mechanic who by their toil give added 
values to the land. The tax on property 
does not deter men from seeking wealth, 
nor the tax on incomes dissuade men 
from striving to increase their annual 
earnings. Men accept taxes, however 
grudgingly, as a matter of course; and 
they seek, each according to his bent, to 
better their material condition, knowing 


‘that every fresh increment of wealth or 


income must pay its tithe for the sup- 
port of government. Everywhere the 
work of building shops and installing 
machines and fashioning commodities 
goes on in the face of taxation, because 
each man expects, in spite of that taxa- 
tion, to add to his wealth. The conten- 
tion that this universal process would be 
augmented by exempting such activities 
from taxation is purely theoretical. The 
one certain result of the proposed exemp- 
tion would be the freeing of all the main 
sources of wealth-production from taxa- 
tion and the saddling of the entire burden 
on the element which relatively is of 
diminishing importance. 

Further, he continues, the exclusive 
land-value tax would not give access to 
the land to those who most need it. With- 
out capital neither “free” land nor the 
free sea can be beneficially used. The 
land would belong to those who could 
most profitably use it; and these would 
be they who were best provided with 
money and machinery. The exclusive 
land-value tax might indeed break up 
some of the large holdings in rural land 
and force into use some of the vacant 
city land, but it could not distribute the 
land in small parcels to the men who most 
need it. This tax might break up such of 
the rural estates as are now maintained 
in comparative idleness and are held 
through the mere pride of possession; 
but unless the state sought to collect, and 
could collect, the whole of the net annual 
earning value, the estates which are 
maintained as profit-making enterprises 
would not be broken up. The owners 
could pay what would ordinarily be 
termed economic rent and still make a 
profit fram their laborers and tenants. 
The probably analogous effect on large 
holdings of city land was long ago pointed 
out by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman and the 
late Charles B. Spahr. 

Henry George was uncertain as to 
whether all the economic rent could be 


taken and also uncertain as to whether 
all should be taken. The meaning of the 
term itself in single-tax usage is any- 
thing but clear. It once meant, or seemed 
to mean, the annual rental of bare land, 
as established by competitive bidding. Of 
recent years, owing to Socialist criticism 
of the single tax as a scheme by which 
profit-making and surplus value, in escap- 
ing taxation, tighten their grip upon so- 
ciety, it has undergone a considerable 
broadening. Most Socialist single-taxers 
(for there are such living contradictions 
in terms) now explain it in a sense which 
makes it mean virtually the whole earn- 
ing power resting upon the use of the 
land. For instance, the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe, from Needles to Barstow, 
traverses a region that was once pure 
desert. When the line was built this land 
had no economic rent. There was no 
competition for asingle foot of it. Along 
the entire way the rails might have been 
laid a hundred feet to the south or a hun- 
dred feet to the north without interfer- 
ing with the material interest of any one 
else. This land, for the most part, is 
still what it was, though here and there 
an artificial oasis has been created; if 
the company should pick up its rails and 
move them elsewhere no one would take 
the vacated line, except at these oases, 
even as a gift. 

According to the older interpretation, 
the greater part of this land does not pro- 
duce economic rent. It has no competi- 
tive value. Not so with the new inter- 
pretation. The Santa Fe Co. earns profits 
by reason of its maintaining an entire 
system; the desert right-of-way is just 
as much a part of the basis of its earn- 
ing power as is the right of way through 
the fertile delta of the Sacramento; the 
company uses land, and therefore all 
its earnings come from the land; and its 
economic rent is not a mere matter of 
the competitively determined annual 
value of this land but its entire earning 
power. By the same rule any earning 
power based upon the use of land 
would be economic rent. An inventor 
living in a tent on a plot 10 by 10 feet 
might contrive a device which would 
bring him a million dollars a year, and 
this would be economic rent. 

Now neither the urban nor the rural 
landholder could, of course, pay economic 
rent in this interpretation and survive. 
But the competitively determined annual 
value of his land he could pay and still 
make a profit from his laborers and ten- 
ants. To no competitor, in the ordinary 
run of things, could the land be so valu- 
able as to himself; none would know bet- 
ter than he its most profitable uses; and 
the imposition of the exclusive land-value 
tax need not disturb him in his posses- 
sion, 

To all this the single-taxer doubtless 
has his reply. The student will find it 
somewhere if he looks for it assiduously. 


But what will most impress him, should 
he keep on with his study and consider 
the movement as well as the theory, will 
be not single-tax argument and answer, 
but the amazing spectacle of so much 
energy and fervor expended for so long 
a time with such meagre results. No- 
where have faith and toil proved so 
futile. No considerable body of followers 
has rallied round the devotees. In crisis 
or calm the movement is much the same. 
When, in any part of the world, a revo- 
lution turns things upside down, and a 
thousand schemes are pressed forward 
for adoption, the single tax is never one 
of them. Anarchism of a hundred shades, 
Communism, Socialism red, pink, and 
yellow, have their frantic adherents; but 
if in such a crisis a single-taxer should 
propose his remedy he would probably 
be looked upon as neither bourgeois nor 
revolutionary, but merely as a harmless 
lunatic. It would seem that after all its 
140 years of propaganda it had left no 
certain impress upon the masses of men. 


W. J. GHENT 


Death in Petrograd 


N a recent journey to Sweden and 

Finland I gathered information on 
the two principal aspects of the present 
situation in Soviet Russia: the impend- 
ing starvation as a result of the bad 
harvest and the collapse of the railway 
system. The failure of the crops is 
catastrophal in the greater part of Rus- 
sia. The statistics show a bad harvest 
of rye, wheat, barley, and oats in nearly 
forty of the fifty-two provinces. The 
twelve where better results were obtained 
are in Western Siberia, whence, how- 
ever, no surplus can be sent to the starv- 
ing districts, for lack of the necessary 
locomotives. The number of engines fit 
for use, which in time of peace amounted 
to more than 30,000, has dwindled to no 
more than 4,000, which is nearly one- 
tenth of the stock now running in Ger- 
many, although Russia, when one in- 
cludes the cultivated parts of Western 
Siberia, is eight times the size of the 
German “Reich.” 

This means a complete collapse. All 
attempts of the Soviet Government to 
buy locomotives abroad have so far been 
unsuccessful. And, indeed, it would be 
folly on the part of other Governments 
to allow their export, as thereby they 
would only help to lengthen out this mad 
régime which is irrevocably doomed. 

In the worst stricken parts of the 
country the harvest just sufficed for the 
people’s needs until Christmas; in other 
districts until Easter. Nowhere did it 
yield sufficient supplies to last until the 
next harvest, and nowhere do the peasants 
have seed-grain for the summer sowing. 
In the Ukraine the harvest was better, 
but there the peasunts are opposed te the 
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Government and conceal their grain. 
Only 11 per cent of their original, esti- 
mate have the authorities been able to 
requisition in the Ukrainian provinces 
which they hold under control. An army 
of millions would be necessary to deprive 
each village of its harvest. Wherever 
the power of the Soviet Government is 
undisputed, the requisitioning is carried 
out with terrible severity, especially 
along the railway lines. In Moscow and 
a few other centres the Soviet depots 
have been filled with stocks for the army 
of Soviet employees, workmen, and sol- 
diers, numbering one million in a popu- 
lation of eighty million. 

Russia, in the next half year, will con- 
sequently be the scene of the most appal- 
ling mass starvation of which modern 
history has record. Moscow is said to 
be sufficiently provided for, but else- 
where, both in the towns and in the coun- 
try, conditions must be such as to beggar 
description. A Soviet employee from 
Moscow, himself no Bolshevik but forced 
to seem one, replied to my question how 
many people he thought would die of 
hunger: “No one can tell; perhaps five 
million, perhaps ten, perhaps many 
more.” At Helsingfors, in Finland, I 
obtained the following report about con- 
ditions in Petrograd, which may be taken 
as characteristic for entire Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

Petrograd used to get its supplies from 
the Volga basin, whence they were 
shipped through a system of inland 
waterways. But nowhere have the crops 
failed so completely as just there, so that 
the old capital faces a winter of unspeak- 
able misery. The city is starving. The 
markets are closed. Surreptitious trade 
is extinct. The people are demoralized, 
the streets are scenes of filth and ruin. 
One can wander through the city for 
hours without meeting a single living 
being. Only in the morning about 9 
o'clock does a long train of ragged figures 
drag along Nevski Prospekt, on their way 
to their daily work. The manual laborer 
and the former dignitary are equals in 
this procession, the one being as poor 
and destitute as the other. Every day 
at ten the work begins, in shops that 
are devoid of raw materials and tools, in 
institutions that have no raison d’étre, 
in a city where nothing is repaired or 
produced, where the only process is grad- 
ual decay and destruction of values. The 
“workers” sit their hours away until at 
four o’clock the day’s “work” is finished 
and the right to a ration which they sel- 
dom obtain has been earned. 

A year ago Nevski Prospekt was not so 
quiet as nowadays. Life was then still 
quivering in the city’s agony of approach- 
ing death. Horses fell down exhausted 
and were left to die in the streets. In 
the day-time dogs made a feast of their 
corpses, in the night human “revel- 
ers” came, and at daybreak nothing was 


left but the carcases. The dogs went 
the way of the horses, and now Petrograd 
is a city without animals. The time has 
come for the last and greatest sacrifice, 
after the animals the people. Debility, 
disease, epidemics, sweep them into their 
graves. Those whom hunger does not 
suddenly seize, who are only undernour- 
ished and run down, may drag on their 
lives for some length of time. But those 
are the more wretched. They grow will- 
less, their senses get dulled. They can 
not cry for help, they lack the power to 
avert their own misery. Pale, with 
swollen faces, with sunken eyes, they 
carry their misery about, silent and un- 
complaining. The world hears no pro- 
tests, no cries of despair. At last the 
heart ceases to beat and death comes to 
the release. This final act of the great 
drama, the dying of the masses, of the 
entire city, has now begun. People die 
in barracks, in casemates, in tenements, 
in the streets. So many are the deaths 
that they have to wait for their burial in 
queues, the last queue of how many! 
“Sauve qui peut!” is the last cry that 
resounds through the dying city. All are 
starving, the children at school, the 
women at home, the men at work, but 


most of all the intellectuals. Enslaved, 
maltreated, humiliated, exposed to priva- 
tions and constant fear of death, they 
have quenched within themselves the last 
spark of idealism. In this starving 
Petrograd exist Soviet institutions where 
hunger is unknown. Stocks of wines and 
delicatessen are still at the disposal of 
the commissars, especially of the “Com- 
mission for the suppression of the coun- 
ter-revolution and speculation,” that no- 
torious ‘“Chrezvychaika” which has 
thrown its net of spies and traitors over 
entire Petrograd. Who belongs to the 
“Chrezvychaika” is safe from all priva- 
tions. Like a magnet it works its irre- 
sistible attraction on the starving, who 
offer their services for a share of that 
abundance. But denunciation and 
treachery are the price thvy have to pay. 
An abhorrent work thus sets in, the de- 
struction of the weakest by the weak. 
Friends, relatives, acquaintances are in- 
formed against, sold, and _ betrayed. 
Every feeling of self-respect is extinct. 
In his despair of life man is prepared to 
commit the meanest baseness, the most 
abject crime. 
Dr. PAUL ROHRBACH 
Berlin 


Correspondence 


Amending the Constitution 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The pertinent objections made in Mr. 
George Stewart Brown’s recent letter 
against the Nineteenth Amendment raise 
questions which go deeper than those 
therein discussed. 

It was around A.D. 1885 that Prof. 
Hermann von Holst, in delivering a 
course of lectures to the students of 
Johns Hopkins University on the Consti- 
tution of the United States, made a 
statement in about these words: “I am 
often asked whether I do not consider 
the American Constitution a perfect in- 
strument. My answer is that I can not 
see how a document of this kind can be 
perfect when it left a vital point, slavery, 
in such doubt as to require the bloodiest 
civil war in history to settle it.” Since 
then many colleges have provided courses 
for the study of institutions, comparing 
the basic laws of various countries as to 
their respective qualities and merits, and 
permitting at least a portion of the pres- 
ent generation to rid itself of the un- 
deserved veneration which blinded most 
of us of longer ago. But the process has 
been slow and the work yet unfinished. 

Still, it is growing to be fairly well 
understood that, instead of having an 
extremely flexible Constitution, one 
which readily responds to the public will 
and is correspondingly democratic, we 
are, since Germany has become a republic 
or the like, compelled to go as far afield 


as Japan to find anything similar which 
is so rigid and difficult of change. I 
am not here concerned with what the 
newspapers say to flatter their readers 
or with the flights of fancy of campaign 
orators. The hard fact is that, when 
it comes to changing fundamentals, 
things which affect basic constitutional 
principles, there are few democratic na- 
tions in which a clearly preponderating 
but not overwhelming majority of the 
electorate has so little power to effect 
revision. 5 

Now we have found that the process 
of producing by judicial interpretation 
that response and change which is re- 
quired to make our organic law fit the 
need of the time is slow and cumbrous 
and often without result. The Progressive 
party, led by Mr. Roosevelt, therefore 
proposed, among other things, to escape 
Constitutional trammels by permitting 
the legislatures to override the courts 
and this by forbidding the judiciary to 
declare any legislative enactment void 
on the ground that it is in conflict with 
the basic law. Yet a century ago Chief 
Justice Marshall did a great service to 
the country by establishing the doc- 
trine that, if you have a Constitution, 
you must give it effect, and that this 
can not be done by permitting the legis- 
lature to amend it by any process other 
than that stated in the instrument itself. 
The idea of the Progressives was to 
modernize the Constitution, but the 
means suggested were reactionary. 
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So much for the past. As for the 
present, the questions raised by the re- 
cent and the Civil-War amendments to 
our Constitution affect the foundation of 
the whole document. The framers of 
this instrument, knowing the dangers 
which lie in the efforts of the majority to 
invade what should be inalienable lib- 
erties of the minority, and realizing that 
majorities may readily grow despotic, 
undertook to secure certain fundamental 
personal and property rights in a basic 
written law, and then make its amend- 
ment extremely difficult. They realized, 
however, that amendment must be pos- 
sible, for you can not govern a living 
and growing social organization by a 
rigid formula, however carefully planned. 

Nor may you limit the scope or qual- 
ity of the future amendments, for this 
would leave revolution as the only 
method to effect changes in prohibited 
directions, and, after all, however great 
the wisdom of those who lived in 1788, it 
must be conceded that we who are active 
to-day may properly assert the right to 
override our ancestors in points where 
their foresight failed them. The Con- 
stitution, in the article permitting 
amendment, therefore grants that power 
broadly and without restriction except as 
to equal representation of the States in 
the Senate. Measured by the standard 
of other countries, our Constitution is 
already sufficiently rigid. To give the 
courts the privilege to invalidate its 
amendments on the ground that they are 
not of the kind which were envisaged by 
the original document could easily cast 
our institutions in a mould so unyielding 
as to produce conditions too intolerable 
to contemplate. Mr. Brown’s recital of 
the evils which flow from the Nineteenth 
Amendment are doubtless sound, but 
they can not be corrected by still further 
limiting the power of the electorate to 
change the Constitution. The remedy 
lies in the opposite direction. 

For the fact, plainly stated, is that 
with the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment a certain basic theory of 
the Constitution has finally broken down. 
That theory was that we were guaran- 
teed certain fundamental personal, politi- 
cal, and property rights, and the arrange- 
ment was supposed to be such that any 
attempt to deprive us of them would re- 
quire a procedure so lengthy and diffi- 
cult to carry into effect that no sudden 
wave of hysteria would be sufficient to 
see it through, but that common sense 
and a decent regard for the opinions of 
others would inevitably assert them- 
selves in the process. Such assumption 
has been proved false by existing facts. 
We may no longer hope to protect our 
fundamental liberties because amend- 
ments depriving us of them are so diffi- 
cult to carry. The proofs are to the con- 
trary. We must count on something else. 

We are to-day controlled by an elector- 


ate with far less political sense than in 
the days when men now old were young. 
We have among us vast masses of for- 
eign-born, or children of such, coming 
from countries in which training in 
political directions has been hitherto im- 
possible. After we have found such 
amendments to the Constitution as the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth to have 
been passed, largely because our people 
no longer grasp as firmly as once they 
did the root ideas on which this country 
was founded and according to which it 
has developed, the most apparent remedy 
is to make amendment still more diffi- 
cult, to confine the future in still tighter 
molds. But there is no escape from 
the conclusion that such devices would be 
reactionary and, eventually, without ef- 
fect. And, after all, since about all the 
other democracies of the world permit 
their basic law to be changed with com- 
parative speed and get along without 
much difficulty on this score, why should 
we not try a little of the same remedy? 
We talk about trusting the people; why 
not convert words into deeds, not, if you 
please, because the people have been 
showing any especial trustworthiness, 
but for a very different reason. 

For we are plagued to-day by a vital 
difficulty which may be easily defined. 
The people have the power to make mis- 
takes as to Constitutional amendments, 
but, practically speaking, they have no 
power to unmake them. They can not 
profit by their own experience when they 
have made a blunder. For half a cen- 
tury the South has been standing to- 
gether as a solid block, a thing apart, 
taking no really discriminating part in 
the nation’s affairs because of certain 
Civil War amendments to the Constitu- 
tion defining the rights of voters in 
every State but particularly aimed at 
their States. There is every reason to 
believe that, with a Constitution as flex- 
ible as that of France or Australia, say, 
these conditions would long since have 
been modified and some more workable 
compromise adopted. Instead we have 
had years of quibble and evasion, and 
the spectacle of having seen even our 
highest court dodge the issues on the 
questions raised, to say nothing of po- 
litical conditions next to intolerable in 
the Southern States themselves. 

The effects produced by the Eighteenth 
Amendment are even worse because 
nation-wide. We are attempting an ex- 
periment never before tried in the his- 
tory of the world, and this with a naiveté 
which takes little account of the actual 
facts of human nature or of the results 
of the experience of other civilized 
peoples. We have found a new road to 
the millennium which, if not yet in 
sight, will be overtaken round the very 
next corner. We are deluding ourselves 
with the fancy that a really high civiliza- 
tion can be involved in an intellectual 


community-atmosphere so narrow that 
our very children are to grow up with 
the conviction that it is proper for one 
man to prescribe the kind of beverages 
another man may consume. The more 
one has traveled in foreign countries 
and in our own, the longer one has 
studied history, the clearer becomes the 
extent of the delusion. In consequence, 
there are many of us, who have sincerely 
tried to be good citizens, who are having 
a doubt as to their patriotism, who feel 
they have been robbed of something 
to which their birth in the United States 
of America had entitled them, personal 
liberty, and who can never get them- 
selves to feel otherwise. 

But how different would all this be if 
our Constitution permitted amendment 
with the ease of that of Denmark or Eng- 
land or almost any other civilized coun- 
try you please. Suppose we were to 
adopt the plan that the basic law may be 
changed by the votes of two successive 
Congresses, with an election between, 
thus giving the people, in the naming of 
the new Congress, a right to pass upon 
the matter. What would be the position 
of those of us who now so bitterly oppose 
prohibition? Why, clearly that of good 
citizens who say that, their fellows hav- 
ing made a mistake, they will proceed to 
convince them of their error. The cam- 
paign would be started, and five or ten 
years hence it would either turn out that 
prohibition is good, in which case it 
would remain, or it would turn out bad, 
in which case it would go, or there would 
be some compromise. Now, instead, our 
only remedy is to get the Supreme Court 
to decide that certain beverages which 
are obviously intoxicating are not so, a 
veritable back-door method unfortu- 
nately too often adopted in our land. 

It is from the conservative and not 
from the radical standpoint that I urge 
reform along the lines of making more 
readily possible amendments to our Con- 
stitution. 

GUSTAV BISSING 

New York, January 15 


The Federal Dry Agent 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In referring to the Monk Eastman case 
you made some reference as to what the 
requirements of the Treasury Depart- 
ment might be in regard to prohibition 
enforcement agents. 

It might interest you to know that the 
Volstead Act, peculiar in many particu- 
lars, also is peculiar in that it does not 
provide, as is usual in most statutes, that 
employees thereunder shall be men of 
good moral character. It would seem 
that in its workings low moral standard 
is preferred. 

CHARLES B. REEVES 


Baltimore, Md., January 14 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


Tue Lire or ApmirAL MAHAN, by 
Charles Carlisle Taylor. Doran. 


Tue Uses or Diversity; A Book oF 
Essays, by G. K. Chesterton. Me- 
thuen. 

Tue Art oF Lawn Tennis, by William 
T. Tilden, 2nd. Doran. 











HERE is the officer in London, home 

on leave from India, who is bidden 
to drive to a mysterious address in St. 
John’s Wood. And therd is the dead 
body of the millionaire, found lying upon 
his library floor, by the horrified butler. 
One or the other of these may be your 
favorite opening situation for a detective 
story. But give me—as Walt Whitman 
might say—give me the strange hansom- 
cab, or taxi, with its peculiar driver, and 
its unaccountable, or even ghastly, con- 
tents. That is why the first chapter, at 
least, of Hulbert Footner’s novel, “The 
Owl Taxi” (Doran) is so fascinating. If 
you lean heavily upon my opinion, you 
may prefer to wait until next week, and 
learn what the whole book reveals. But 
if you are adventurous you will start 
the book upon this hint. The style is 
lively and the adventures follow fast 
upon each other, so you will make no 
mistake. 


Excellent essays, essays like those in 
his early book, “The Defendant,” are in 
Mr. Chesterton’s “The Uses of Divers- 
ity” (Methuen). Titles like “The Domes- 
ticity of Detectives,” “On Pigs as Pets,” 
and “The Humour of King Herod,” 
which are three of the items in this book, 
show that he is doing what he can do 
so well, and so many others, following 
him, can only attempt. 

He would be attracted, of course, by a 
paragraph in the newspapers (in the es- 
say “On Monsters”) detailing an ac- 
count of the capture of a Leprechaun in 
Ireland. The Leprechaun, it seemed, had 
been noticed by some children at Kil- 
lough, near Delvin. Two policemen cap- 
tured him, at last, in a wood and took 
him to the workhouse, where the in- 
mates regarded him “with interest mixed 
with awe.” 

To Mr. Chesterton it appears as if the 
world of experiments had at last touched 
the world of reality. It is as if one read 
“Great excitement has been caused in 
Rotten Row, in the west of London, by 
the fact that the centaur previously seen 
by several colonels and young ladies has 
at last been stopped in his lawless gal- 
lop.” Or “Slight perturbation has been 
caused at the west end of Margate by the 
capture of a mermaid.” Or, “A daring 
fewler, climbing the crags of the Black 


Mountains for a nest of eagles, found, 
somewhat unexpectedly, that it was a 
nest of angels.” To Mr. Chesterton it is 
hopeful that while Leprechauns had re- 
peatedly been seen by children, by fisher- 
men, by farmers, even, perhaps, by post- 
men, here at last was one seen by police- 
men. 


Admiral Mahan, primarily naval his- 
torian and philosopher, writer and strate- 
gist, does not offer such material for a 
biographer as many another naval officer 
whose influence was not one twentieth 
as great. But Mr. Taylor’s “Life of Ad- 
miral Mahan” (Doran) is thoroughly 
readable. It owes much of its lively 
quality to its employment of letters, its 
reflection of the Admiral in the minds of 
his contemporaries, and to two purposes 
which also animate the book. These are 
to express English gratitude and admir- 
ation for Mahan’s writing, and to foster 
and keep alive the sense of interdepend- 
ence and friendship between Great Brit- 
ain and America. Englishmen, such as 
the author of this book, are not slow to 
express their gratitude for the work of 
American naval officers like Mahan and 
Admiral Sims. More American ac- 
knowledgments of our debt to sailors like 
Admirals Jellicoe and Beatty would do 
no harm. 

As Mahan’s own book on Nelson was a 
naval history of the times of the great 
admiral, this book about Mahan becomes 
a sketch of the development of naval 
thought in most of the important mari- 
time countries in the past forty years. 
The illustrations are interesting; one, 
especially, which shows the U. S. S. Chi- 
cago (commanded by Mahan from 1893- 
95), thought in her time our most power- 
ful ship, contrasted with the modern bat- 
tleship, the U. S. S. Pennsylvania. The 
author of the book was formerly British 
Vice-Consul at New York. 


When a greatly needed book (called, 
perhaps, “Doubtful Prophets”) is com- 
piled, there will be in it a vast amount 
of delicious and unconscious irony. It 
will contain some utterances of the days 
of a fool’s paradise in this country, from 
1914 to 1917, when partisanship, com- 
bined with distaste for disagreeable 
truth, resulted in convincing many folk 
that typewriters had really conquered 
submarines, and that the use of chaste 
English was a pleasant substitute for 
risking one’s precious skin! Turning 
over some old clippings, dated 1915, I 
found the following advertisement: 


The note that made Germany accept our 
terms, reprinted for preservation by hundreds 
of thousands of loyal Americans, in the Liter- 
ary Digest for Sept. 11, [1915.] “Without mo- 
bilizing a regiment or assembling a fleet, by 
sheer dogged unswerving persistence in advo- 
cating the right, he has compelled the surrender 
of the proudest, the most arrogant, the best 
armed of nations, and he has done it in com- 


pletest self-abnegation, but in fullest, most pa- 
triotic devotion to American ideals,” are the 
words used by the New York Evening Post to 
characterize the President’s triumphant effort. 
A masterful State paper that will become a 
classic. Read it again and keep it for your 
children to read. It is particularly timely and 
of advantage to the many loyal Americans who 
will wish to preserve President Wilson’s great 
document that finally forced Germany to recog- 
nize our claims, to know that it is reprinted for 
preservation in the Literary Digest for Sept. 11. 
The article at the beginning of the 
Literary Digest of that date commences: 
“That President Wilson ‘without rattling 
a sword, without mobilizing a corporal’s 
guard of soldiers, or lifting the anchor 
of a warship, won for civilization the 
greatest diplomatic triumph of genera- 
tions’ . . . is the deliberate opinion of 
the New York Evening Post.” Three 
days after the appearance of the adver- 
tisement, the German submarines tor- 
pedoed another liner. The Americans 
who went down with her must have per- 
ished without getting that number of 
the Literary Digest, so they were never 
aware of the full scope and splendor of 
the diplomatic triumph under which they 
had the privilege of being drowned. 


“One of the best of the Sherlock 
Holmes stories turns entirely on a trivial 
point of housekeeping: the provision of 
curry for the domestic dinner.” So writes 
Mr. Chesterton in his new book of es- 
says. He is right; it is one of the best 
of the stories of Holmes. Will it amuse 
devout Sherlockians to identify it? 


Novels and stories are often urged 
upon us because they are written by a 
“young novelist,” particularly ‘one of 
the younger British novelists.” Now, it 
seems to me that Pudd’nhead Wilson was 
right when he said that it is better to be 
a young Junebug than an old bird-of- 
paradise, and if an enjoyable book is the 
work of a young novelist, so much to the 
good! There is the hope of more good 
books from him. But if it is tiresome— 
what then? The fact that he is young 
does not sustain me; I only wish that he 
were tottering on the grave’s edge, with- 
out another book in him. Many of “the 
younger British novelists” seem to have 
the faults of youth without any of its 
advantages. In America we have Mr. F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, whose “This Side of 
Paradise,” almost insufferably fresh and 
cocky, was also gay and amusing. It was, 
at least, until the end, when it paid 
tribute to Thomas Hardy, wrapped itself 
in gloom, and sent its dejected hero to 
gaze upon the towers of Princeton, after 
the manner of Jude the Obscure at 
Christminster. The novel was described 
as “‘a baby with rouged lips,” but some of 
the “younger” British novelists are like 
a school-child with locomotor ataxia. 
They are so weary in their cynicism, so 
devilishly blasé and disillusioned! 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
The World’s Illusion 


Tue Worvp’s Ittusion. By Jacob Wassermann. 
Authorized Translation by Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn. In two volumes. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Howe. 

A BIG, composite, “panoramic” view 

not of the physical or political 

world of to-day, but of the creature man 
struggling towards his destiny, as indi- 
vidual and as member of the social body 
of modern civilized Europe. Christian 
Wahnschaffe is the Christian of Bunyan 
and the rich young man who was bidden 
to give up his wealth to the poor: more 
and less. In the end he seems to have 
effected little, save as a purifying pres- 
ence, a scrap of leaven in the gross lump 
of the world’s selfishness and moral 
squalor. He himself is in some manner 
“saved,” as a spiritual being, an immor- 
tal; though in the world’s eyes he seems 
destined to remain an eccentric of un- 
comfortable and unearthly detachment 
from the commoner egoisms and indigna- 
tions of his kind. 

However, there is the long story of his 
gradual achievement of this plane to tie 
us to him as a fellow-being: The story 
of his joyous, unthinking youth, exult- 
ing in life as a cup of pleasure from 
which he can drink inexhaustibly and 
with impunity; of his first glimpses of 
the emptiness of pleasure pursued for its 
own sake; of his discovery that people, 
—the many, the multitude, humanity— 
are what matter, and that only by enter- 
ing their lives can he be what he was 
meant to be; his surrender of his wealth, 
and plunging into the depths of slum 
life; his rescue of the degraded woman 
who is no better nor worse than her kind, 
but upon whom his devotion is to be not 
altogether wasted; his spiritual linking 
with Ruth, the little Jewess; and finally 
his Christ-like treatment of the foul 
wretch who has violated and destroyed 
the temple of her body; this is a tale to 
be followed with care and with respect. 
The general idea is familiar and even com- 
monplace in modern fiction. The strength 
and weakness of its enforcement have 
both lain usually in the fact that it was 
enforced. The author has had some more 
or less clear theory as to what a Jesus 
would have done in London or New York 
or Berlin at a particular moment of cur- 
rent time; or as to the machinery by 
which a perfect radicalism of Christian 
extraction would manufacture the final 
Utopia. Or often the scene has closed 
with yet another shadow of the sublime 
gesture from the cross. Often our ten- 
ants of the third floor back, and our ser- 
vants in the house have displayed a too 
ready symbolism. One wearies of having 
the ancient story of disinterested purity 
and sacrifice brought to date by para- 
phrase and the timely twist. Heavenly 


virtue does not become less unearthly by 
embodiment in the awkward young man 
next door; but there is always risk of 
vulgarizing it in the process of bringing 
it home. And the social prophets and 
protagonists of a millennial brotherhood 
of man are in a specially awkward di- 
lemma. If they have a machinery to 
propose, they must make it work for us, 
or give us the illusion of its working, 
and this lands us in the dubieties of con- 
crete forecast based on modifications of 
“human nature” such as history does 
not encourage us to expect offhand. If 
they have no machinery to propose, no 
clear objective even for individual effort, 
they become mere gesture, if not, indeed, 
gesticulation. Unless they take so mod- 
est ground as that of social abnegation 
and quiet self-identification with the gen- 
eral, the majority. What radical hero of 
current fiction is more credible or ad- 
mirable than George Eliot’s half-forgot- 
ten Felix Holt? To be sure his radical- 
ism of theory would figure as the palest 
liberalism to-day. He predicts or desires 
no abolition of classes or leveling down 
of human opportunities and rewards. He 
wishes to be true to the class of his birth 
and to do what he can towards helping it 
to self-respect and the intelligent fulfill- 
ment of its destiny—that is, its special 
function. He has the born workman’s 
robust contempt for the “bourgeoisie” of 
slavish clerks and shop-keepers whose 
gods are sham gentlemanliness and sel- 
fish “success.” He will not profit by his 
educational “advantages” to thrust him- 
self among them. He will make one more 
honest, intelligent workman among the 
ale-sodden and slack majority of his Eng- 
land, and let his light shine in the humble 
ways to which his task leads him. 


After all, “can you beat it,” as a work- 
ing method? It is not the 
method of current radicalism—of those 
hardy champions of the proletariat who 
find the bowed necks of their “brothers” 
so handy an eminence to crow from; or 
of those smooth gentry who harangue of 
the triumphant majority from their 
cushioned tribunals. 

It is not the method of a Christian 
Wahnschaffe. Christian leaves his class 
and casts aside his millions for he knows 
not what, unless some vague and tragic 
worship of humanity at its lowest and 
most forlorn. He has no comforting 
dream of the divine right of ignorance 
and numbers to rule society. His feel- 
ing is rather that acute and suffused be- 
nevolence, that melting sense of the sa- 
credness of humanity in its deepest 
squalor, which has always had power to 
stir the recluse in his solitude and to 
tempt the sensualist from his lesser cups. 
Christian has tasted all the joys of 
“pleasure” which wealth and social priv- 
ilege has set before him and health 
and high spirits have made acceptable. 
He has grown up under the tutelage of 


the aging hedonist Crammon, who hides 
his unease, his sense of a world of futil- 
ity over which some early menace hangs, 
under a mask of flawless persiflage. The 
contrast of Christian’s going forth to 
discover for himself the sorrow of the 
world is not easy for him to bear; but he 
maintains his gesture: a magnificent 
figure of comedy. It is to be noted that 
Christian, as far as we follow him, has 
no thought of labor with his hands. He 
lives among the lowest but on a tiny al- 
lowance which permits him to live. At the 
end, when Ruth’s death and the sequel of 
his strange relations with Ruth’s de- 
stroyer have shaken him to the depths, 
he disappears; abandoning his pittance, 
we take it, and casting himself upon the 
chances of the casual poor. In truth he 
is simply “‘on his way,” and whither that 
way leads he knows not; only he wills that 
it may lead through all obstacles which 
separate him from “the depths.” Thus 
far, he says to his father, that well-mean- 
ing bewildered man of affairs, it has all 
been a mere preparation: “Something 
only as measured by my powers and abil- 
ity. I still cling too much to the sur- 
face. My character has been against me; 
I do not succeed in breaking the crust 
that separates me from the depth. The 
depth—ah, what is that really? It is 
impossible to discuss it; every word is 
forwardness and falsehood. I wish to 
perform no works, to accomplish nothing 
good or useful or great. ‘I want to sink, 
to steep, to hide, to bury myself in the 
life of man. I care nothing for myself, 
I would know nothing of myself. But I 
would know everything about human be- 
ings, for they, you see, they are the mys- 
tery and the terror, and all that torments 
and affrights and causes suffering... . 
To go to one, always to a single one, then 
to the next, and to the third, and know 
and learn and reveal and take suffering 
from them, as one takes out the vitals of 
afowk..... :* 


Yes, this is far enough from the sturdy 
simplicity of a Felix Holt, as well may 
be in a product of complex European 
breeding during the confused years in 
which a world-war was gestating. Chris- 
tian is an Austrian, like his creator. But 
Jacob Wassermann passed through no 
cosseted youth. The son of a merchant, 
he was early cast on his own resources, 
and passed a decade of wandering and 
privation in the cities of Europe, before 
his writing began to tell, and his way be- 
came easier. “The World’s Illusion” was 
written during the war, as a means of 
“keeping contact with, and faith in, hu- 
manity.” The author rightly disclaims 
connection with any current “school.” 
Traces of his early saturation in the 
works of the Russian naturalists are un- 
mistakable. But the work as a whole is 
far too well-balanced, comprehensive, and 
sane, to have come from the Slav mill. 
Great tenderness is here, as well as rich 
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humor and the wide gaze of the higher 
creative satire. It is a human comedy in 
the great sense, a comedy of over-ripe 
civilization. All the elements in that 
seething-pot of Central Europe, where 
war forever brews, where luxury and 
fear, frantic pleasure and despair, greed 
and chicanery and the hopeless bravery 
of noble hearts are so openly involved 
with or set against each other—are em- 
bodied and blended in this extraordinary 
tale, which no modern can afford not to 
hear. The English of the translator is 
especially good to read. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Success of Chartism 


A History oF THE CHARTIST MoveMENT. By 
Julius West. With an Introductory Mem- 
oir by J. E. Squire. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 

OST writers on Chartism call it a 
failure; but the late Julius West, 

in his fine monograph, asserts that, as a 
preamble to the renascent trade unionism 
of the fifties, the codperative movement, 
and the British labor movement in gen- 
eral, Chartism achieved a large measure 
of success. True, the Six Points—uni- 
versal manhood suffrage, annual parlia- 
ments, vote by ballot, no property quali- 
fication for members, payment of mem- 
bers, and equal voting districts—were 
not granted at the time, and one—annual 
parliaments—has not yet been obtained; 
but Chartism, with its appeal to “blis- 
tered hands and fustian jackets,’ and 
its aloofness from middle-class sympa- 
thisers, was the first organized effort to 
stir up class consciousness on a national 
scale, and had a profound influence at the 
time, and far-reaching after-effects. 

Chartism was, in a sense, a by-product 
of the French Revolution, although the 
six points were formulated as early as 
1780 by a committee with which Sir 
Philip Francis and other members of 
Parliament had to do. It was, therefore, 
a middle class movement at first, but 
later it was carried on by the working 
class, who felt that the Reform Bill of 
1832 had not done for them what they 
had been led to expect. 

In these days of political cynicism it 
is hard to understand why so much stress 
was then laid on political rights and the 
myth of a perfect constitution. In the 
Northern Star of February 17, 1838, 
Feargus O’Connor said: “Universal suf- 
frage would, at once, change the whole 
character of society from a state of 
watchfulness, doubt, and suspicion, to 
that of brotherly love, reciprocal inter- 
est, and universal confidence.” Such 
faith in the power of the ballot is not 
found even in the woman suffrage agita- 
tion of our own day. Indeed, woman 
suffrage was proposed about the same 
time as the six points, for in the year 
1791, Mary Wollstonecraft, later wife of 
William Godwin, published her “Vindi- 


cation of the Rights of Man,” in reply to 
Burke’s “‘Refiections on the French Revo- 
lution,” followed, a few months later, by 
her “Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman.” 

The presentation of the “People’s 
Charter” to the House of Commons on 
May 2, 1842, and again on April 10, 1848, 
together with conventions, organizations, 
riots, and other expressions of discon- 
tent, were striking episodes in the 
Chartist movement, which was itself a 
phase of the larger labor movement, and 
the general social fermentation that fol- 
lowed the political and industrial revolu- 
tions of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth. It was the time of Howard, Fry, 
and prison reform; of Wilberforce and 
the emancipation of slaves; of Owen, 
Fourier, and utopian socialism; of 
Maurice, Kingsley, and Christian social- 
ism; of Shaftesbury and factory legisla- 
tion; of the repeal of the combination 
laws (1825) ; of the Reform Bill of 1832; 
of the repeal of the corn laws; of Mal- 
thus, Ricardo, and the English classical 
economists; of Cobden, Bright, and the 
Manchester School; of Daniel O’Connell 
and the perennial Irish question; and of 
many other great men and movements. 

Chartism, therefore, can not be under- 
stood apart from its historical setting; 
and although the author gives something 
of this in the chapter on “Early Radical 
Movements” and elsewhere in the narra- 
tive, the monograph is somewhat lack- 
ing in this respect. Certainly, to the 
average American reader the names of 
Place and Lovett have little significance; 
and even James “Bronterre” O’Brien 
and Feargus O’Connor are hardly known 
except as fiery Celts who espoused the 
cause of the British workman rather 
than that of the Irish peasant. 

The Chartists were potential social- 
ists, of whom Engels and Marx had great 
hopes. In his celebrated book, “The 
Condition of the Working Class in Eng- 
land in 1844,” Engels says: “In Chart- 
ism it is the whole working class which 
arises against the bourgeoisie, and at- 
tacks, first of all, the political power.” 
In the year 1846 Feargus O’Connor re- 
ceived an address from the German Dem- 
ocratic Communists of Brussels, signed 
by Engels, Gigot, and Marx, in which 
they said: “The ground is now cleared by 
the retreat of the landed artistocracy 
from the contest; the middle class and 
the working class are the only classes 
between whom there can be a possible 
struggle!” At a meeting in London, in 
November, 1847, “Dr. Charles Marx” de- 
clared that the moment the Chartists 
carried the Six Points the road to liberty 
would be opened to the whole world. But 
Engels and Marx made little impression 
on Chartism, while that movement, on 
the contrary, must have greatly influ- 
enced their thought. 


Of Bronterre O’Brien the author says: 
‘All the theories and most of the shibbo- 
leths bound up with Marxian socialism 
are to be found in his pronouncements.” 
The very word “socialist” appears to 
have been first used in The Poor Man's 
Guardian in 1833. In 1832, the Mac- 
clesfield Political Union called on their 
supporters to have no dealings with doc- 
tors, grocers, publicans, butchers, and all 
others who supported candidates not 
pledged to Chartist principles, long be- 
fore Captain Boycott gave his name to 
this form of direct action. In 1831, one 
William Benbow declared that, while he 
did not favor violence, “he would advise 
the working class that produces every- 
thing, and gets only the husks, to dress 
themselves in their Sunday clothes, and 
all and every one of them to take a 
month’s holiday, and they might rest as- 
sured that their rights would be quickly 
restored.” In the same year he printed 
a pamphlet, “Grand National Holiday 
and Congress of the Productive Classes.” 
This holiday, or: “sacred month,” or 
“month of rest,” is, of course, nothing 
less than the “general strike,” or “strike 
of folded arms,” about which the syndi- 
calists have had so much to say in recent 
years. 

Still other offshoots came from this 
prolific movement, including the mod- 
ern building and loan association, the 
history of which can be traced back to 
the National Loan Society, the National 
Land and Building Association, and 
other Chartist experiments. But the 
most notable direct result is the codpera- 
tive movement, started in November, 
1843, by a few weavers of Rochdale, 
mostly Chartists—the Rochdale Pioneers 
—from which small beginning the great 
Wholesale Societies gradually developed. 

The time of Chartism was certainly a 
period of fermentation, during which 
most of the proposals for reform of the 
nineteenth century were originated or 
anticipated. The list is long, including, 
in addition to those already mentioned, 
trade unionism, industrial unionism, syn- 
dicalism, land nationalization, poor-law 
reform, free trade, national insurance, 
and many others. Professor Foxwell 
says: “It is notorious that all the great 
remedial measures which have proved 
the most efficacious checks against the 
abuses of capitalistic competition are of 
English origin. That the revolutionary 
reaction against capitalism is equally 
English in its inspirations is not so gen- 
erally known.” 

Perhaps the author gives too much 
credit—or discredit—to Chartism, but 
he has at least sustained his thesis that 
the word “failure” is not properly ap- 
plied to it, whatever one may think of 
the immediate ends in view or the many 
radical and revolutionary ideas to which 
it gave birth. 

J. E. LEROSSIGNOL 
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Gerusalemme Liberata 


How JeRuSALEM Was Won. By W. T. Mas- 
sey. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


LTHOUGH Americans are fairly well 
informed concerning the fighting 

in Flanders and in France, of the most 
successful campaign of all the war they 
know very little. They have heard that 
the British army brought the waters of 
the Nile to Jerusalem—a vulgar error, 
utterly devoid of truth, which Mr. Ches- 
terton, strangely enough, accepts in his 
latest book, “The New Jerusalem.” They 
know that the Holy City was taken, but 
what that victory cost, they have no con- 
ception. The censorship worked very ef- 
fectively. This book, by the official cor- 
respondent of the London newspapers 
with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, 
is the first complete and accurate ac- 
count of the twenty-third capture of 
Jerusalem, apart from military records. 
Mr. Massey’s volume is well printed on 
good paper, with excellent maps and 
photographs. The author has a clear 
style; he has taken the utmost pains to 
be fair and trustworthy in his state- 
ments, but for the general reader he 
gives too many details, he has few of 
those vivid descriptions, those personal 
glimpses of the soldiers that stir the 
imagination and make the most authentic 
history more fascinating than romance. 
The reader who is unacquainted with 
Palestine will find some of these pages 
hard reading, for there is such a thing 
as being too judicious. One example will 
show this. After the Turks had twice 
repulsed, with heavy losses, the British 
attacks on Gaza, General Murray was re- 
lieved of the command and General 
Allenby was sent from the Western front 
to replace him. Unlike his predecessor, 
General Allenby chose to live with his 
troops, and the very presence of the new 
commander instantly raised the morale 
of a somewhat discouraged though not 
defeated army. Mr. Massey’s comment 
on this episode is typical: ‘General 
Allenby arrived and at once directed that 
General Headquarters should be re- 
moved from Cairo, which was pleasant 
but very far away from the front, to 
Kelab, near Khan Yunus.” Cairo was 
indeed both “pleasant” and “very far 
away,” but that does not tell the whole 
story. Mr. Massey’s book will be valued 
especially by the soldier and the histori- 
an; the layman will do well to supplement 
it with some more vivid though less im- 
portant and less authoritative account, 
with such a lively picture as Anthony 
Bluett’s “With our Army in Palestine.” 
This volume begins with the third bat- 
tle of Gaza, October 31, 1917, and ends 
with the fighting about Jericho, Febru- 
ary, 1918. The “Final Triumph” is re- 
served for another volume, which we 
trust the publishers will make accessible 
to American readers. In this campaign 


for Jerusalem, the British used 96,000 
fighting men with a vast army, including 
the invaluable Egyptian Labor Corps, be- 
hind the lines. In its advance, this army 
used 18,000 mules and donkeys, 40,000 
camels, and 46,000 horses. This was the 
one theatre of the whole war in which 
the cavalry came into its own; Mr. 
Massey describes several magnificent 
charges against well-manned batteries 
and calls them worthy of the traditions 
of Balaklava. He reaches the interesting 
and important conclusion that the Pales- 
tine campaign has confounded those 
critics who believed that the machine gun 
had brought the uses of cavalry “down 
to very narrow limits.” 


Gaza, not Jerusalem, was the Turkish 
stronghold; Mr. Massey believes it 
doubtful if the Turks put as much ma- 
terial in use at Gallipoli as they did in 
this old Philistine city. The tourist 
never sees it, for the one train a day to 
and from Jerusalem passes it either very 
early in the morning or in the dead of 
night. It is the one city in Palestine 
that the war destroyed; Hebron, Bethle- 
hem, Jerusalem, Nazareth were all un- 
touched, but Gaza, with nearly every 
house in ruins, looks as though Samson 
had run amuck through its streets. It 
stands on the edge of the Bedouin coun- 
try, and the Turkish trenches and dug- 
outs, worthy, in their strength, of the 
Western front, will be long undisturbed 
by builder or ploughman. With the 
crosses on Mt. Scopus, they will tell 
future generations something of what 
it cost to redeem the Holy Land. 

The Turks had a force inferior to the 
British and their supplies were quite in- 
adequate; yet they were hard and brave 
fighters and they had every advantage of 
a most difficult terrain. In the cold De- 
cember rains, on roads almost impassable 
or on no roads at all, the British army 
fought up the passes of the Shephalah 
and won positions that to-day seem im- 
pregnable. About the Beth-horons, in 
the vale of Ajalon where Joshua com- 
manded the sun to stand still, and on the 
slopes of Nebi Samwil, the Mons Gaudium 
of the Crusaders, some of the hardest 
fighting took place. As the traveler, on 
one of the diminutive Palestine donkeys, 
rides up the steep sides of this moun- 
tain, the highest of all that are round 
about Jerusalem, he little imagines the 
many hand-to-hand struggles it cost to 
win and hold the crest, though the ruined 
mosque tells something of the intense 
volume of artillery fire poured upon it 
by: Turkish batteries of 5.9s in position 
on the Nablus road. 

General Allenby’s entry into the Holy 
City has been described many times, but 
no one has told it as well as Mr. Massey. 
The East loves the grandeur of pomp and 
ceremony; here was the supreme great- 
ness of simplicity. The victors fired no 
salutes; they rang no bells; they raised 


no flags, not even a Union Jack. There 
was no long line of troops in a victory 
parade. With a meagre guard of honour, 
some one hundred and fifty men, the 
Commander-in-Chief passed through the 
Jaffa gate on foot. He heard his short 
proclamation read; he met the officials and 
clergy of the city—and in a quarter of 
an hour he was off again to the soldier’s 
task of making Jerusalem secure. And it 
was not long before the Turks attacked. 
On the north, and especially by the bar- 
ren mound of Tel-el-Ful, the site of the 
ancient Gibeah where once the tribes 
marched against the guilty city of Ben- 
jamin and wiped it out, the Turks made 
their last desperate attempts to regain 
the city. Thirteen times they charged 
the unyielding lines. As a reward of 
victory, they had been promised “a day 
in Jerusalem to do as they liked,” but 
the New Zealanders, the Australians, 
and the men from the mother country 
who had fought through the desert, and 
up Philistia and through the passes of 
the Shephalah, could not be driven back. 
The Turk had lost Jerusalem forever. 
It is said that Richard Coeur de Lion 
covered his eyes when he stood on the 
crest of Mons Gaudium, unwilling to 
gaze at the city he could not rescue. If 
his spirit should be permitted to climb 
that slope to-day, it would see on the 
crest of the Mount of Olives, from the 
stalwart, soaring tower the Germans 
built for their Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
Stiftung, a flag flying to the breeze, and 
on that flag is the cross of St. George. 
EDWARD BLISS REED 





“The City” of Paul Claudel (Yale 
Press) may have value in French. In 
English its effect is that of a tedious, 
nebulous, and rhapsodic allegory in dra- 
matic form to which the compensation— 
or provocation—of free verse is adjoined. 
It may find a public. There are not a 
few Americans for whom traits of this 
kind have a rich aroma, if not an agree- 
able taste, and the name of M. Claudel 
should be a force in the maintenance of 
circulation. The most sympathetic thing 
in the writer is the fact that the Chris- 
tian orthodoxy to which he would recall 
the world is a literal, straightforward, 
and unemasculated orthodoxy. One has 
little respect for those Crusaders who, 
embarking for Jerusalem, stopped. short 
at Alexandria or Constantinople—still 
less perhaps for the two tribes and a half 
who, in the attempted conquest of the 
Holy Land, paused lazily on the profaner 
side of Jordan. M. Claudel does not tem- 
porize. In his apparent disapproval of 
Socialism and his undoubted fervor for 
Christianity, he reminds one of Veuillot. 
But instead of taking to himself the 
truculence, the tingle and vehemence of 
Veuillot, Claudel is content to enwrap 
himself and his reader in the muffling 
folds of a sedative rhetoric. 
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Drama 
A Critic’s Drama (‘‘The 


Green Goddess’’)—Drama 
from a Christmas Stocking 
(Mrs. Fiske in‘‘Wake Up, 


Jonathan’’) 


R. GEORGE ARLISS in a curtain 

speech on the first night of “The 
Green Goddess” at the Booth Theatre re- 
marked that Winthrop Ames had solici- 
tously hidden from the public the fact 
that William Archer, the author of the 
play, was the translator of Ibsen. The 
public, however, had no ground for 
alarm. Mr. Archer has not carried 
Ibsen to the Himalayas. There might 
indeed be a propriety in that conjunction 
of the sort which Emerson indicated at 
Bunker Hill when he said: “There was 
the Monument, and there was Webster.” 
But what Mr. Archer has really taken to 
the Himalayas is melodrama (a form 
unaccustomed to summits), or, to be more 
precise, character-study on a melodra- 
matic basis. His play is unaspiring and 
undidactic, but workmanlike and keen- 
edged, making able use of a situation, 
hardly novel in itself, to which novelty 
is imparted by the setting and the pro- 
tagonist. Action dominates even in this 
study of character, and the play, cer- 
tainly, does not uphold the idea of the 
substitution of character for action as 
the mainspring of drama which the 
author of these columns on misleading 
testimony once wrongly attributed to 
Mr. Archer. 

The play opens at a wayside shrine 
nobly set among the sky-blue Himalayas. 
Three English travelers descend from a 
shattered aeroplane, an English major 
and his wife—the Crespins—and their 
friend the physician, Basil Traherne. 
Conversation speedily discloses an open 
and bitter misunderstanding between 
husband and wife, to which a speechless 
and blameless understanding between 
wife and friend is the obvious counter- 
part. The travelers have landed in 
Rukh, a principality in Asia which is a 
secret even from Asiatics, in which a 
fanatic people under a liberal prince pay 
homage to the Green Goddess (there is 
something poetical in the idea that at 
that point of the world where grass be- 
comes only a delicate remembrance di- 
vinity should take its hue from verdure). 
The Prince or Raja speedily appears, an 
imposing figure in a salmon-colored ves- 
ture which flames almost like a sunrise 
against the sky-blue. This Raja loses 
none of his insinuating and sinister dis- 
tinction in the capable and flexible hands 
of Mr. Arliss. His manners are those of 
a grandee without being quite the man- 
ners of a gentleman, and he welcomes 


the travelers in a desiccated, a corroded, 
yet an infinitely polished voice to which 
every capital in Europe has lent its 
shade of grace and its tincture of cynic- 
ism. Only one little circumstance dims 
the serenity of the occasion. Three of 
the Raja’s subjects have made themselves 
liable to the death penalty in an English 
province for the perpetration of a fan- 
atical crime. “They,” he suavely tells 
the Englishmen, “are my brothers.” 

The second act, still more beautifully 
set against the silvery splendor, the al- 
most bridal grace, of the dreaming Him- 
alayas, takes place in a room in the 
palace where the air is rife with luxury 
and peril. The Raja has acquired the 
tastes of Europe; France has stocked his 
wine-cellar and his library; and Paris 
gowns of daring cut half dazzle, half dis- 
may, the Englishwoman to whom their 
temptations are displayed in the priva- 
cies of the seraglio. After dinner a 
change is evident. The Raja becomes 
sanguinary without ceasing to be affable. 
His people—his immitigable people— 
who play the part of Jorkins to his 
Spenlow insist on the immolation of the 
strangers to the Green Goddess. He will 
spare the woman if she proves amenable 
to courtship; if not, he will kill the three. 

Mr. Archer’s achievement in the over- 
coming of extraordinary difficulties in 
these first two acts is really notable. He 
has made us believe in a hermit kingdom 
whose sovereign is a cosmopolite. A 
principality which India itself is sup- 
posed to find half-mythical is made real 
to an audience for whom India itself is 
half a myth. We have been made to be- 
lieve in a character who is equally 
foreign to our personal experience and 
the traditions of our stage. A robust 
interest in a clear-cut situation has been 
produced. 

The last half of a play whose crisis is 
mature at the end of the second act 
offers another kind of difficulty to the 
playwright. What is he to do in a situ- 
ation in which to retreat is impossible, 
to halt is ruinous, and to advance is pre- 
cipitates. Clearly the solution is a détour, 
but a détour in these conditions is itself 
a problem. Mr. Archer has met this 
problem with undeniable skill; his third 
act, without changing the main situation, 
is busy, swift, and even fruitful in the 
provision of a means of rescue which 
spares the play the humiliation of a re- 
sort to accident in the final act. In action, 
in structure, the play nowhere falters, 
but I am not quite at my ease in Act III. 
I am a little surfeited with mechanism, 
electrical and dramaturgic. Then there 
are two murders thrown in as it were to 
feed the interest; the audience itself is 
a Green Goddess. I have my doubts of 
the wisdom of ancillary or preliminary 
murders (like that of Polonius or of 
Roderigo, for example), in plays in which 
murder, to be precious, should be kept 


rare. Further, when two English gentle- 
men—two, not one—throw a cockney 
from a window which overlooks a preci- 
pice, one feels in the act a certain descent 
for the gentlemen and perhaps—in the 
artistic sense—an exaltation for the 
cockney. Murder after all is a form of 
homage. 


The second victim is Major Crespin, 
shot down at a glance by the Raja for 
meddling with the Raja’s wireless. The 
act fits the situation and the character 
no doubt, but, like most of the Raja’s far 
from frequent outbreaks in act or speech, 
it fails to hold my interest. The truth 
is that this extraordinary personage is 
a very ordinary rascal; as villain he is 
elementary; and I prefer his demeanor 
to his psychology because I prefer the 
original to the commonplace. I can have 
bandits and libertines anywhere, and I 
should no more think of visiting India 
in quest of them than I should think of 
trapping foxes or weasels on Mount 
Everest. Whether it pays to go beneath 
a character depends entirely on the na- 
ture of the subsoil. Every one would 
remove a stone pavement to uncover a 
mosaic, but who would scratch a fresco 
to lay bare a plaster wall? The Raja’s 
exterior is such a fresco. One asks fin- 
ally if the dramatist and the actor would 
have risked too much in allowing him to 
be polished and imperturbable through- 
out, and in trusting for climax to the in- 
creasing emphasis which each new atroc- 
ity and each new disaster would have lent 
to that polish and imperturbability. 

In the fourth act all is ready for the 
sacrifice. The avowals of the lovers, 
which the excellence of the Raja’s 
marksmanship has now purged of im- 
propriety, are duly made, and the rescu- 
ing aeroplanes, the advent of which had 
been secured by the Major’s wit and con- 
cealed by his magnanimity, arrive on 
time in a curious revival—on the surface 
at least—of the classic deus ex machina. 
The Raja will repair the fatigues of roy- 
alty at Monte Carlo. 

On Mr. Arliss’s strength I need not 
dilate further. Mr. Ivan Simpson, as 
Watkins the cockney, was clear-cut in a 
portrayal which—in the physical and 
mental side alike—might be described as 
knobby. Miss Olive Wyndham, as Mrs. 
Crespin, was artistic except where ex- 
citement brought out the inadequacies of 
her voice. 

Messrs. Hatcher Hughes and Elmer L. 
Rice have written a comedy for Mrs. 
Fiske which is now performing at the 
Henry Miller Theatre under the rather 
lumbering title of ““Wake Up, Jonathan.” 
It is meant to bring out the contrast be- 
tween mercantile ideals on the one side 
and on the other poetical and domestic 
ideals which, on the strength of Santa 
Claus legends and the like, are rather 
calmly assumed to be identifiable. The 
conversion of the mercantile husband by 
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his return on Christmas Eve to the wife 
and family from which he has long been 
separated by the density of his avarice 
constitutes the plot. Oddly enough, the 
rejected lover of long ago, the poet 
whom poverty has enriched, arrives at 
the wife’s door at nearly the same hour 
with the husband whom millions have 
impoverished. By all the laws of drama 
such a conjunction should have been 
fruitful; with Messrs. Hughes and Rice 
its infertility is complete. There is 
much loud and silly talk from the pur- 
blind and purseproud husband, which 
amuses in parts, but rasps as a whole. 
The wife, meanwhile, is satirical, and the 
children saucy, till at the close enlighten- 
ment from some mysterious quarter, 
from the clouds or possibly—it is Christ- 
mas Eve—from the chimney, descends 
unannounced upon the crossgrained hus- 
band. The three acts are preceded by a 
prologue, which as prologue is senseless, 
but as romantic pastoral is almost the 
flower of the play, and this in turn is 
preceded by a marionette-play in which 
the identity of prehistoric and modern 
man is cleverly insinuated. 

The chief fault of the play is its con- 
tempt of the probable. The father offers 
his young son hundreds of dollars not to 
hang three stockings above a fireplace. 
The son manfully hangs them up. He 
refuses, not because his refusal is boy- 
ish or human under the circumstances, 
but because refusal is a snub to the 
father. Clearly we are here under some 
other law than the law of nature. What 
that law is the play declines to explain. 
That omission is its real offense. If a 
man will not tell me the truth, he is 
bound to let me know just what 
kind of lie he is telling me, that I may 
hold him to account for the intrusion of 
any other kinds of lies which lie outside 
his programme or his charter. On this 
point Messrs. Hughes and Rice are reti- 
cent; presumably they are uninformed. 

The acting of the company was good, 
but not good enough to delay us in the 
haste of our transit to Mrs. Fiske, who 
takes the part of Marion Blake, the wife 
and mother. There is an unexpectedness 
in Mrs. Fiske which confounds anticipa- 
tion and almost congeals one’s vocabu- 
lary. Here she takes the part of a lov- 
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AMONG MACMILLAN POETS 


























Herbert S. Gorman writes in The New York Times: 

“*The Three Taverns’ and ‘Domesday Book,’ are, to say the least, remarkable 
offerings. Taken together they serve to show the immeasurable 
span of American poetry. They are both books to read and to be glad of.” 


Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Edgar Lee Masters’s 


THE THREE DOMESDAY 
TAVERNS BOOK 


“Is the best thing Mr. Masters has done 
It is a book such | since he wrote “Spoon River Anthology.” 
, r It grasps a subject in a big way, 
as only a master, touched with the au- and the mightiness of that subject surges 
through to the reader.” 


Books by Mr. Masters 


“Ts a finished product. 


thentic fire of genius could make possible.” 


Books by Mr. Robinson 











The Three Taverns $1.75| Domesday Book $4.50 
Van Zorn: A Play 2.00 | Mitch Miller 3.50 

Captain Craig 2.00 | Spoon RiverAnthology ye 
The Porcupine 2.00 | Starved Rock 25 
The Man Against Toward the Gulf 300 
the Sky 2.00 | The Great Valley 2.00 
Merlin 2.00 | Songs and Satires 2.00 





Louis Untermeyer writes in The Bookman of the new book: 


Flame and Shadow 
By SARA TEASDALE 


“Radiance plays around these verses. Beneath the symbolism of such poems, 


one is conscious of a firmer artistry ‘through a more flexible speech.” $1.75 
Other Books by Sara Teasdale 
Rivers to the Sea $2.00 | Love Songs $2.00 





Walter Franzen in The New York Evening Post Literary Review calls 


The Splendid Wayfaring 


By JOHN G. NEIHARDT 


“An American Odyssey. An American prose epic, an absorbing tale of courage 
and endurance in the face of apparently insurmountable obstacles that does not pale 
at a comparison with the trial of Ulysses.” $2.25 


TWO MOTHERS oo Jus: Published, $1.25 


Other Books by Mr. Neihardt 
The Song of Hugh Glass $1.75 | The Song of Three Friends 


Padraic Colum writes in The New Republic of 


The Golden Book of Springfield 


By VACHEL LINDSAY 
“‘T ask to be forgiven if I am jealous of the furious and romantic years just coming 
on,’ says a statesman in the new book. Is it not a measure of Vachel Lind- 
say’s achievement that he can make us jealous of the year 2018? There are 
still classes and sects; there are clans, even; great wars loom ahead; there is 


youth. $3.50 
Other Beoks by Mr. Lindsay 


$1.75 





The Congo and Other Poems $1.90 | A Handy Guide forBeggars $2.00 
Adventures While Preaching | General William Booth Enters 

Into Heaven 1.90 
the Gospel of Beauty 1.90 The Golden Whales of 
The Chinese Nightingale 1.90 | California 2.25 





JOHN MASEFIELD 


“ENSLAVED .. .. reveals anew the amazing and versatility of that English poet. 

._. In RIGHT ROYAL he has done for steeplechasing what in REYNARD THE 
FOX he did for hunting to hounds. There is indeed little to choose between 
the two volumes in vividness, color and rapidity of action.”.—The Outlook. 


Enslaved $2.25 | Reynard The Fox, 
Right Royal $1.75 | Illustrated Edition 


Collected Poems and Plays, 2 vols. $5.50 
Send for list of works by John Masefield. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 


$6.50 








64-66 Fifth Ave., NewYork 
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English Pageantry 


Robert Withington 


Associate Professor of English, Smith 
College 


These two handsomely illustrated quarto 
volumes trace the history of pageantry 
from its beginnings in folk-custom down 
to its present revival in England and 
America, the first volume ending with 
Elizabethan pageants. 

Modern Language Notes: “Authorita- 
tive besides being entertaining and read- 
able.” 

The Literary Digest: “As a means to 
historical knowledge and as a guide and 
book of suggestions, the volume is sig- 
nificant. The illustrations are excellent.” 
London Times: “The author is not a 
dull Teutonizing pigeon-holer, but a man 
with a lively interest in his fascinating 
subject.” 

Les Langues Modernes: ‘“Magnifique- 
ment imprimé et orné d’illustrations fort 
judicieusement choisies.” 


Vol. I, $4.00; Vol. II, $6.00 
Separately or in sets 


Harvard University Press 
7 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
19 East 47th St. New York City. 











“BUY A BOOK A WEEK” 





“WINTERS FOR BOOKS” 


To help you in your selec- 
tion Brentano’s suggests 


FICTION 
DUST 
By Mr. & Mrs. E. Haldeman-Julius 
An unusually strong novel of the Mid- 
dle West . . » $1.75 


CONVICT B-4 By R. K. Weekes 


A Smashing fine story with plenty of 
dash and action . ~. . $1.90 


THE MAN OF GOLD 


By Blanco-Fombona 
An enthralling tale of Venezuela where 
emotions lie close to the surface $2.00 


IN CLAY AND IN BRONZE 
By Brinsley MacNamara $2.00 
MEMOIRS 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
REVOLUTION anp EMPIRE 
By La Marquise de la Tour du Pin 
From the French of the “‘Journal 


d’une Femme de Cinquante Ans.’’ 
Translated and Edited by Walter Geer 


A book you can scarcely afford to ignore. 
Numerous photogravure portraits . $6.00 





Publishers 


BRENTANO’S New York. 











“BUY A BOOK A WEEK” 





ing and devoted mother, and one would 
naturally suppose that sincerity and 
human-heartedness would be the force- 
ful traits in the impersonation. Nothing 
of the sort. Mrs. Fiske’s person is 
motherly and womanly enough, but the 
character she enacts is half mime, half 
sprite. She is a mime when she puts a 
prance into her manner and a stride into 
her voice in those burlesques of her hus- 
band’s violences which make up no small 
portion of the play, and she is a sprite in 
those sweeps and scuds of voice, those 
fantasies and whimsicalities of manner, 
which make her acting less proper to 
Christmas than to Hallowe’en. “It is a 
pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but you must 
not call it Homer.” Mrs. Fiske has 
drawn a most interesting mixture of de- 
mureness and elfishness, but she has not 
drawn Marion Blake. Or if Marion at 
all, it is Marion possessed—whether by a 
sprite or by Mrs. Fiske it is difficult to say. 
Perhaps the difference is merely verbal. 
, O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


Our Symphony Societies and 
Their Leaders. ~ Mary 


Garden and the Chicago 


Opera Company 


R. WALTER DAMROSCH, like his 
friends who have for many years 
supported and admired him, may be con- 
gratulated on the recent appointment of 
Mr. Albert Coates, the Londoner, to the 
joint-conductorship of the hard-working 
New York Symphony Orchestra. If any 
man has earned the right to rest a bit, 
it is Mr. Damrosch. His efforts to ad- 
vance the cause of music have been un- 
wearying. He has not been narrow in 
his outlook upon art, but broad and lib- 
eral. He might, perhaps, have done a 
little more—in days gone by—for Amer- 
ican music. But he has never been a 
dull and bigoted classicist. 
lately shown a keen and earnest interest 
in modern art. 

In Mr. Coates the director of the New 
York Symphony will have an ally, not an 
enemy or arival. And the result of their 
alliance will doubtless please our in- 
creasing concert-goers. It might be well 
if the example set by one of our great 
symphony societies were followed by its 
competitors. If Mr. Mengelberg could 
be secured for one of them, for say half 
of each season, we might soon see an im- 
provement in its standards—and its 
achievements also. We need new leaders 
and new methods in at least two Ameri- 
can Symphony organizations. Unless 
we get them, when next season dawns, it 
might be hard to keep three “sym- 
phonies” alive here. 

Mr. Mengelberg has not yet done his 


And he has - 


best. But he has certainly begun to weld 
the National Symphony into a disciplined 
and responsive whole. His strings have, 
more especially, improved both as to tone 
and accuracy. Their “attack” is surer. 
They have acquired refinement. Their 
shadings, nwances, are more delicate and 
expressive. They may be put to a rude 
test ere very long, when they approach 
Schoenberg and his ultra-modern music. 
As for the wood-winds and brass instru- 
ments, some reconstruction and some 
weeding out seem needed. 


When our Dutch visitor has been here 
longer, he may not only make some great 
changes in his orchestra, but also give us 
programmes less rigidly classical than 
those put forward at his last two concerts. 
His scheme included three great works 
by Beethoven, the “Egmont” Overture, 
the Concerto, No. 3, for Piano and Or- 
chestra, and the Seventh (“Dancing’’) 
Symphony. I noticed that the attendance 
was much smaller at the first of these 
two concerts than it should have been. 
The cause might have been found in the 
severity—it could not be called the mon- 
otony—of the programme. But it would 
not be just to infer from this that New 
Yorkers yield to any in their love of 
Beethoven. All one should say is that 
they prefer variety to absolute unity. 
Once in a while, as on the occasion of 
the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Master, an all-Beethoven programme 
may suit us all. 


Mr. Mengelberg interpreted the three 
works I have named in the broad, classic 
way, though in the symphony the pianis- 
simi were more delicate than usual, while 
the whole rendering of that glorious mas- 
terpiece was dignified and authoritative. 

The chief features of the most recent 
Damrosch concert, at Aeolian Hall, was 
Chausson’s Symphony in B flat. Like 
most French modern symphonies it is in 
three contrasted movements, the first ex- 
pressing the composer’s happier moods 
and full of rather facile but melodious 
themes; the second somewhat sorrowful 
in character; the third suggesting life 
and vigor, but ending with a grave, re- 
ligious episode. There is nothing very 
striking in the symphony, except one 
ultra-modern chord in the last movement 
to remind us that the composer, though 
he was influenced by both Wagner and 
Saint-Saéns, had studied César Franck 
as well, not without profit. A novelty in- 
cluded in the programme and described 
as a Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 
by Leo Sowerby, was not exciting or in 
any way remarkable. It seemed to 
have been spun largely out of negro mel- 
odies, adapted to the composer’s pur- 
poses. The programme notes referred 
to Mr. Sowerby as a man “of radical 
tendencies”. But, beyond an unwilling- 
ness to avail himself of the orchestra, he 
did little in this concerto that was not 
tentative and at moments trivial. 
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Miss Mary Garden has announced her 
plans. They will not clash with those 
prepared by her forerunners. It is the 
hope of the fair General Director of the 
Chicago Opera Company to give promi- 
nence for the present season to Italian 
and French works, and to encourage in 
the future the production of good native 
operas. This is, perhaps, as much as we 
could ask of her, and she will have the 
warm good wishes of the public to sus- 
tain her in her brave experiment. Miss 
Garden’s expressed willingness to con- 
sider native operas, and to give them, if 
they deserve it, a fair chance will be re- 
membered by our composers. I do not 
doubt that more than two or three or 
four good lyric dramas by Americans 
might be discovered if our managers 
cared to look for them. Charles M. Loef- 
fler is (or was) at work on one. Another, 
by Charles Ruggles, nears completion. 
John Alden Carpenter, Charles Cadman 
—and some others—are always operatic 
possibilities. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 





Philip Gibbs 
WOUNDED 
SOULS | 


“His psychological insight, his piercing character 
analy sis are unequaled in any man writing to- 
day.”"—Chicago News. 


At all Booksellers 


$2.00 


























On the Tip of Your Tongue— 


yet your pen hesitates. Writers, and who does not write 
something sometime, often have difficulty in choosing 
words or phrases; often have in mind words that are in- 
adequate, or are not quite to their liking. 


At this point the book of synonyms comes to the aid of the 
vocabulary; the thesaurus offers a gratifying selection of 
alternatives. 


Roget Thesaurus revised by C..O. S. Mawson, 


Large Type Edition 


Crabb’s English Synonymes, George Crabb, A.M. 
Revised and Enlarged 


Allen’s Synonyms and Antonyms, F. S. Allen, A.B, L.L.B. 


By the Editor of Webster’s New International Dictionary 


$2.64 
$1.54 
$2.64 


Soules’ Dictionary of English Synonymes. 
Revised by George H. Howison 


$2.24 


**Read One Good Book Each Week’’ 


RH Macy ve 


Herald Square New York 





























ALBERT PINKHAM RYDER 


By 
FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


Small Quarto. Frontispiece in color and 32 
photogravure reproductions of representa- 
tive paintings. 225 copies on handmade 
paper, printed from type. $25.00 net. 

A monograph of the highest interest to 
students of American art. It gives us in slender 
but sympathetically suggestive outline a portrait 
of the man, and it characterizes the artist en- 
thusiastically and at the same time justly. Mr. 
Sherman adds to his illuminating text an in- 
valuable catalogue.—New York Tribune. 


FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
1799 BROADWAY - NEW YORK CITY 














JUST PUBLISHED 
Certified Stenographic Report 


of the 


Greatest DEBATE in a Decade! 


SCOTT NEARING 
Rand School of Social Science 
versus 
E. R. A. SELIGMAN 
of Columbia University 
Introduction of Osw ALD Garrison VILLARD, 
Editor of “The Nation” 
Subject— 
Resolved: ‘‘That Capitalism has more to offer the 
workers of the United States than has Socialism.’’ 
Held January 23, 1921, Before - Audience of 
3500, in N. Y. 
Paper 50c. Clith $1.00 
10c. extra by mail 
THE FINE ARTS GUILD, 


Prof. 








Dept. W, 27 West 8th Street, N. Y. City 
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* NEW DODD, MEAD BOOKS 


SIX SECONDS OF DARKNESS 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 
Author of ‘‘The Crimson Alibi,’’ etc 


During a quiet evening at police headquarters comes word that a prominent citizen has been 
murdered. Within an hour of the report of the crime three persons confess the murder. Each 
is ignorant of the others’ admission and their stories agree in only one particular—that for six 
seconds the room in which the crime was committed was in darkness. From this point on the 
story moves forward at a rapid pace, baffling, breathless to the denouement. $1.75 


THE DESTROYER By Burton E. Stevenson 


Author of ‘‘The Mystery of the Boule Cabinet,’’ etc. 

Mysterious explosions are not all uncommon phenomena. Going back a few yea?s, an event 
which attracted the attention of the entire world, the sudden blowing up of the French battleship 
La Liberte has never been cleared up. In a novel of great originality, Mr. Stevenson advances 
a theory of much plausibility as to the reason for this explosion. The book has been out of print 
some years, and is now reissued, as there has been a steady demand for it. $1.90 


THE UNDERWOOD MYSTERY 
By Charles J. Dutton 


The interest of this super-detective story hangs not on any scientific machines or ultra-modern 
psychology, but on a confusion of circumstances and evidence that puzzles both the detective and 
the reader till the very end. The story is a thrilling combination of crime detection interwoven 
with an exciting tale of adventure. $1.90 


A GUIDE TO THE WEST INDIES, 
BERMUDA AND PANAMA 


Revised Edition to 1921 By Frederick Ober 


This is a comprehensive guide, with all the latest information concerning the Bermudas, 
Panama, Bahamas, Cuba, Porto Rico, Jamaica, Haiti and Santo Domingo, the Danish, Virgin, 
Dutch, French, Leeward and Windward Islands, Barbados and Trinidad. It is the standard 
guide. Profusely illustrated, and with many maps. $3.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY NeW YORK 
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The symbol of a strong 
New England financial institution 


Resources far exceed $200,000,000 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 


OF BOSTON 
40 Water Street 
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THE NEW YORK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office Fifth Avenue Office 
26 Broad Street Fifth Ave. and 57th St. 
NEW YORK 


Capital .... $3,000,000 
Surplus and Profits . . . $11,400,000 


Designated Depositary, in Bank in Bankruptcy and of Court 
d Trust Funds 


OTTO T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 

MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, President 

F. J. Horne, Vice-Pres. H. W. Shaw, 

James Dodd, Vice-Pres. A. C. Downing, Jr., 

H. W. Morse, V.-Pres. W. MacNaughten, 

Harry Forsyth, Treas. L. Bradford, 

Boyd G. Curts, Sec’y S. B. Silleck, 

E. B. Lewis, I. LeR. Bennett, 

W. J. Birdsall, Wm. H. Taft, 2nd, 

Assistant Treasurers Assistant Secretaries 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
Cuartes E, Haypock, Vice-President and Manager 
FOGRE A. PEVUE . occ scvccvves Assistant Secretary 
Mrs. Key CaAMMACK Assistant Secretary 
Russect V. WoORSTELL......... Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES 

ie S. Guinness 
F. Hoffstot 
aa Houston 
Percy H. Jennings 
Walter Jennings 
Darwin P. Ki 


Ogden L. Mills 
John J. Mitchell 
James Parmelee 
Henry C. Phipps 
Norman P. Ream 
Dean Sage 


Otto T. Bannard 
S. Reading Bertron 
James A. Blair 
Mortimer N. Buckner 
James C. Colgate 
Alfred A. Cook 
Arthur J. Cumnock 
Robert W. de Forest 
John B. Dennis 
Philip T. Dodge 
George Doubleday 
Samuel H. Fisher 
John A. Garver Joseph J. Slocum 
Harvey D. Gibson Clarence M. Woolley 
Members of the New York Clearing House Asso- 
ciation and of the Federal Reserve System 
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International Growth— The 
Record of Thirty Years 


In 1891 the first foreign office of the American Express Com- 


pany opened its doors in London. The company has steadily 
increased the scope of its activity in many lands, until at present 
there is hardly a commercial center or port of importance which 
does not show the familiar ‘‘World Service’ Design. 


The branches in foreign lands now total forty-three in addi- 
tion to ten thousand banking and shipping correspondents whose 


long association with us has made them almost integral parts of 
our own organization. 


In the year 1920 alone, to keep abreast with American com- 
mercial expansion overseas, new offices have been opened for all 
branches of the company’s business in the following foreign cities: 

Edinburgh, Scotland 
Brussels, Belgium 
Ostend, Belgium 
Gothenburg, Sweden 
Barcelona, Spain 
Zurich, Switzerland 


Lucerne, Switzerland 
Nice, France 

Cairo, Egypt 
Valparaiso, Chile 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Kobe, Japan 


At American Express offices business is directed by Americans with Ameri- 
can standards of business efficiency—a staff of experts in international banking, 
shipping, travel and trade. 


The Foreign Trade Department will be glad to serve you in connection with 


your problems of financing, shipping, insurance, travel and trade throughout 
the world. 


Foreign Trade Department 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway. New York 
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A Necessity 
In the Education of Every Business Man 


This Makes Geography 
Human, Intensely Interesting, Profitable 


PRINCIPLES OF 
HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


By ErttswortH HuNTINGTON AND 
SuMNER W. CusHING 

Tells the Whys of Geography and dis- 
the commercial possibilities of 
various regions of the world in an intelli- 
gent, practical manner. 

Send for a copy of “Huntington & Cush- 
ing” and avail yourself of its assistance 
in solving your foreign problems. 

It costs $3.50, postpaid. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


424 Fourth Avenue New York 

















; Mary Roberts 


RINEHART 


| has written a novel of today—a book that 
| will make you proud you are an American 
| 





A Poor 
Wise Man 


For Sale at all Booksellers 
$2.00 
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